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The Week. 


It is over fifty years since John Stuart 
Mill, in the first edition of his ‘Political 
Economy,’ called attention to our prac- 
tice of burning human beings alive, as 
an illustration of American character. 
The civil war led him to change his views 
about us, and erase these passages from 
subsequent editions. We consoled our- 
selves under his criticisms by the reflec- 
tion that it was slavery that had start- 
ed these things, and that emancipation 
would usher in “nobler manners, purer 
laws.” It is thirty-four years since 
emancipation, and the practice of burn- 
ing and torturing black men by the ver- 
dict of unknown mobs has steadily con- 
tinued and grown. It is pretended now 
and then that it is caused by negro 
assaults on white women. As a matter 
of fact, the punishment of death at the 
hands of a mob is inflicted, with circum- 
stances of more or less atrocity, at the 
South, for anything which happens to 
displease the local mob. We have no 
certainty that the assaults on women 
always occur, nor is any attempt to 
ascertain their truth, by any process 
known to civilized men, ever made. The 
fact is, that the burning and torturings 
increase in number, are not punished, 
and that the only legal efforts that we 
have heard of to prevent them have 
been, in Texas, disfranchising the 
sheriff, and in South Carolina, put- 
ting a fine on the county in which the 
outrage occurs. The impossibility of 
criminal pursuit is a striking illustra- 
tion of the state of civilization which 
produces them. 








Do we spend an hour’s thought, after 
we have yelled over San Juan, on the 
question, what sort of young men a few 
years more of unpunished burning and 
torturing wilb give us? And what will 
be the effect of adding to these amuse- 
ments more conquests and assaults and 
devastation among people who have 
never injured us, of rendering life still 
less sacred, the arts of peace still more 
contemptible, and the habits of plunder 
and slaughter still more exalted, by a 
few more aggressive wars, and holding 
up a few more avowed buccaneers for 
example to our youth? We may never 
get an answer to these questions, but 
as sure as the world is ruled by retribu- 
tion, they will have to be answered. 
“The moving finger writes, and, having 
writ, moves on.” Not all your drums or 
trumpets or flag-hoistings can avert the 
inevitable day of account. 





We gave last week some graphic pic- 





tures of the wholesale looting by our 
troops in the vicinity of Manila, on the 
island of Luzon, from the letters of 
private soldiers in Western regiments 
to their homes. We can now supple- 
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ment these with a similar sketch of the | 


pillage committed upon the island of | 


lloilo, found in the letter of D. M. Mickle, 
a private in the cennessee regiment now 
serving in the Philippines. After de- 
scribing the burning of the city of Ilo- 
ilo by the natives, he thus tells of a visit 
to the house of the Spanish Governor- 
General, “the most gorgeously furnished 
house I ever saw in these islands”; 


“The building had been taken possession 
of by a United States officer, and he looted 
it to a finish. I suspected something and 
followed one of his men to the place. I 
expected to be jumped on by the officer as 
soon as I found him there, as I was away 
from my post, but it seems he was afraid I 
would give him away; in fact, we were both 
afraid of each other. He was half drunk, 
and every time he saw me look at anything 
he would say, ‘Tennessee, do you like that? 
Well, put it in your pocket.’ "’ 


The writer says he is using some paper 
which he found in the house of a Spa- 
nish tax collector in Jaro, and adds: 


“The house was a fine one, richly 
furnished, but hai been looted to a finish. 
The contents of every drawer had been emp- 
tied on the floor. You have no idea what a 
mania for destruction the average man has 
when the fear of the law is removed. I 
have seen them—old, sober business men, 
too—knock chandeliers and plate-glass mir- 
rors to pieces just because they couldn't 
carry them off. It is such a pity.” 





English setters-on of American Im- 
perialists are just now loud in their 
cries that America must not “retreat.” 
They trust we have too much pride and 
resolution to turn tail in the Philippines. 
But there is no question of retreating, 
except from so much of our blundering 
as it is still possible to retrieve by a 
change of method. It is not pride buz 
stupidity to persist in a course proved to 
be insane. And it is certain that the 
events of the past five months have 
shown the President’s plan for subdu- 
ing the Philippines to have been igno- 
rantly conceived, and to have utterly 
failed in execution. The Manila cor- 
respondent of Harper’s Weekly distinctly 
affirms that the trouble dates from Mr. 
McKinley's first proclamation in Decem- 
ber. The natives paid no attention to 
his fine phrases and buttery promises, 
but fastened on his statement that they 
must submit or die. A little real states- 
manship then, a little wisdom drawn 
from the experience of others, a little 
docility in taking the advice of men like 
Sir Andrew Clarke and Dr. A. R. Wal- 
lace, would have prevented all the mise- 
ries that followed. Now that the fright- 
ful mistake is displayed to all the world, 
it is not a retreat, it is only a resump- 
tion of common sense, to go back and 
do, even if belated, what should have 
been done in the beginning. The thing 





to remember is that Mr. McKinley can 
stop all this wanton slaughter in the 
Philippines by one short cablegram. He 
can order an immediate cessation of al! 
aggressive military operations. He can 
insist on peaceful negotiations with the 
native leaders, satisfying their legiti- 
mate desires, and at the same time dis- 
charging our whole international duty. 
Will he do it? Let the whole bench of 
Methodist Bishops ask their brother Mc- 
Kinley why not. 


The London Spectator has for a good 
while preached colonization to Ameri- 
cans with great assiduity, though with 
extraordinary ignorance of the condi- 
tions of the problem; but in a recent 
number it has begun to preach them 
with “passionate earnestness.” This is 
what the editor preaches: 

“One thing we would impress upon the 

Americans with passionate earnestness. Let 
them have only a moderate number of white 
men, but let all of those picked men hold 
important posts and have large salaries 
and not merely a living wage. Let them 
adopt, that is, Lord Cromer’s admirable 
principle, and have American heads and 
Filipino hands. In each central department 
and each provincial district an American 
brain must control, must enforce respon- 
sibility, and, most important of all. must 
see that equal justice is done; but the exe- 
cutant hands may well, nay, had better, be 
inhabitants of the islands.” 
There are one or two things we must 
say to him, also with “passionate ear- 
nestness.” The first is, that this advice 
in which he is expending himself on the 
Americans, reaches only a few hundreds 
of them in the large cities, and does 
not produce the smallest effect except 
amusement. The second is, that he evi- 
dently does not know enough of the 
conditions of American political life to 
make his advice of the slightest use to 
people, even if it reached them. There 
are about two dozen things which make 
his system of colonial government un- 
likely to be set up until long after he 
is dead. There are about one dozen 
which, as things stand at present, would 
prevent its working well even if set up. 
We advise him, for the sake of his re 
putation as a political philosopher, to 
begin his studies of American politics in 
an entirely different direction. We 
would, in his place, enter on this field 
of knowledge by an inquiry into the rea- 
sons which prevent President McKinley 
from removing Secretary Alger. This 
is the most interesting question in Ame- 
rican politics to-day. 


In a letter from a Nebraska soldier 
to his family, received at his home after 
the cable had announced his death from 
wounds received in battle, he said: “I 
am not afraid, and am always ready to 
do my duty, but I would like some one to 
tell me what we are fighting for.” An- 
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other Nebraska soldier, J. E. Fetterly: 
has written a letter, published by the 
Omaha World-Herald, which is no less 
significant of the feeling that prevails 
among our troops. After some interest- 
ing stories of personal adventure, he dis- 
cusses the general situation, and says: 
“Some think the insurgents are disheart- 
ened, but I think they will make a desperate 
struggle for what they consider their rights, 
I do not approve of the course our Govern- 
ment is pursuing with these people. If all 


men are created equal, they have some rights 
which ought to be respected.” 


He goes on to give his own observations 
as to the intelligence of the natives; says 
that he has found but few who cannot 
read and write both their own and the 
Spanish language; tells of stopping the 
school-boys on the streets to examine 
their books, and of its being ‘‘no un- 
common thing to find boys of fourteen 
and fifteen and sometimes younger with 
algebras, geometries, or a general his- 
tory, sometimes a natural history’; 
says that while, of course, the educa- 
tional facilities are not so good outside 
of Manila, the Catholics have establish- 
ed schools in the provinces; and con- 
cludes his review with the remark that, 
“generally speaking, I could not call the 
people an enlightened race in the sense 
we use the term, but if I consider their 
geographical position and the influence 
of climate and their limited opportunity 
of educational advantages, and the poor 
inducements there have been for higher 
education, one would be favorably im- 
pressed with the progress they have 
made,” 


There is a great hullabaloo in the im- 
perialist organs about “‘treasonable and 
seditious communications” sent from 
this country to the volunteers in the 
Philippines, advising them not to re- 
enlist; and terrible threats of “exposing 
the traitors.”” There is not the slightest 
attempt at secrecy about this matter. A 
fortnight ago a meeting of the parents, 
relatives, and friends of the soldiers in 
the Nebraska regiment which is serving 
in the Philippines, was held in the State- 
house at Lincoln, to promote the move- 
ment for their early return home, now 
that their term of service has been ended 
by the exchange of the ratifications of 
the peace treaty. The meeting was at- 
tended by delegates from the home 
towns of almost all of the companies. 
Kivery speaker warmly urged the im- 
portance of strongly presenting to the 
Administration the earnest feeling of all 
concerned that the regiment should be 
brought back at once, and a resolution 
was unanimously adopted appealing to 
the President to muster the troops out 
of service as soon as possible, giving 
as reasons their early enlistment, their 
valiant service in the field, and the fact 
that the cause for which they enlisted 
(the freeing of Cuba from Spanish rule) 
had been gloriously won. In the course 


of the discussion, Mrs. C. E. White of 
reported 


Omaha that the ‘Ladies’ 











Auxiliary,” realizing that the soldiers 
would want to know how their parents, 
relatives, and friends felt about their 
continuing in the service, had sent the 
following telegram to Manila: “Boys, 
don’t reénlist; insist upon immediate 
discharge”; and that word came back 
that the telegram had reached Manila 
all right, but could not be delivered, as 
it was held by the Government censor. 
We have here another illustration of our 
adoption of Spanish methods—the Ame- 
rican Government refusing to let Ame- 
rican soldiers know how their fathers 
and mothers feel about their fighting to 
deny another people the right of self- 
government. 





The loss to the nation from the re- 
tirement of Speaker Reed is appreciat- 
ed only when one considers the men 
suggested as his successors. The whole 
lot does not include a single man possess- 
ing the distinction which ought to be 
an indispensable qualification, nor one 
who has displayed on the floor that 
force, and especially that power of re- 
sistance, which are the qualities most 
imperatively demanded in the incum- 
bent. They are simply men of respect- 
able ability and of consistent partisan- 
ship. Not one of them would ever think 
of doing such a thing as Mr. Reed did 
when he voted against the Administra- 
tion measure for the annexation of Ha- 
waii, or of thwarting such a scheme, 
pushed by the McKinley-Hanna syndi- 
cate, as the Ni a Canal job. Mr. 
Reed's great MB ine the past two 
years has been as a brake. Nobody who 
is mentioned for the Speakership of the 
next House could be depended upon to 
check the wildest schemes of extrava- 
gance in expenditure or recklessness in 
governmental methods. 





Ex-Governor and ex-Senator Oglesby 
of Illinois died on Monday at his home, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was one of 
the rough diamonds of American politi- 
cal life—a type that was plentiful fifty 
years ago, and of which the very high- 
est example was Abraham Lincoln. Lin- 
coln and Oglesby began to be known 
beyond the boundaries of their own 
State about the same time—that is, in 
1858, when the former was a candidate 
for the Senate against Douglas, and the 
latter was a candidate for Congress in 
one of the districts of Central Illinois. 
Both had been Old Line Whigs, and 
both had attached themselves to the 
rising Republican party. Both were de- 
feated in this campaign, and both rose 
to eminence a little later. When the 
civil war began, Oglesby took the stump 
to encourage volunteering, but with- 
out any intention then of going to the 
war himself. His efforts were so far 
successful that a regiment was soon in 
readiness to go to the front, provided he 
would lead it. He promptly accepted 











his responsibilities, went to the front, 
was desperately wounded at Fort Donel- 
son and reported dead, but recovered 
and went again to his duties in the field. 
After the war he was elected Governor 
of Illinois and Senator of the United 
States. He never showed trepidation 
in any place where duty called him, 
except, perhaps, in the labor troubles 
in East St. Louis, where he was sub- 
jected to some criticism for delay in sup- 
pressing a riot. This was a _ slight 
blemish, however, on a long, honorable, 
and useful career. 





Gov. Roosevelt has scored a notable 
and distinctly personal triumph in the 
passage of the bill which repeals the 
Black “starchless” civil-service law. It 
is very seldom that a Governor of the 
same political faith as his immediate 
predecessor can accomplish such a feat 
as this is, for it amounts to the undoing 
of that predecessor’s most cherished of- 
ficial achievement, Mr. Black, in fact, 
seemed to have been lifted by the Re- 
publican boss from obscurity for the sin- 
gle purpose of “taking the starch out 
of our civil service,’ He announced this 
as his most earnest desire when he en- 
tered upon his duties, and he devoted 
himself to its accomplishment with more 
zeal than he displayed in any other 
cause. His law was about the only trace 
he left of his individuality upon our 
statute-books, and this has now been 
erased by his successor. In bringing 
about this result; Gov. Roosevelt has dis- 
played much courage and pertinacity, 
and has done the State a valuable ser- 
vice. He has put back the starch in 
more than its original quantity, and the 
main outcome of Gov. Black’s exertions 
is the securing for the State of a more 
thoroughly reformed civil service than 
we had before his advent. Our laws on 
the subject are now more harmonious, 
more thoroughly united in a scientific 
system, than they have ever been. 





There was some extremely valuable 
testimony in the Mazet inquiry on Fri- 
day, in spite of the general desire on 
the part of the Tammany witnesses to 
imitate Croker’s manners and give the 
committee impudence instead of in- 
formation. Nothing more _ thoroughly 
illuminating has been elicited than Andy 
Freedman’s unwilling description of the 
way in ‘which he conducts the business 
of the Croker Surety and Bond Company, 
which was started immediately after the 
election of 1897, for the fiendish purpose 
of undermining the business of the Platt 
Family Surety and Bond Company. 
Freedman seemed to have a very faint 
idea of the complete manner in which 
he “gave away” the real nature of this 
financial enterprise. He admitted freely 
that there was little behind the enter- 
prise save Croker’s personality. “I was 
very anxious,” he said, “to have Mr. 
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Croker’s friendship and association in | exist between political leaders,’ and that 


this company on account of the legion of | 


friends that he has got all over this 
country; and I realized if Mr. Croker 
would take stock and join me in this 
enterprise, it would be most successful, 


friends, that are willing to serve him 
through friendship than any other man 
in this country.’”’ The division of profit 
seems to have been handsome on both 
sides. Croker gives Freedman a salary 
of $15,000 a year, and also commissions 
on the business. Freedman gives Croker 
a share of the profits, but will not dis- 
close the amounts which he has thus 
paid over, because that is “private busi- 
ness.” 

Some time ago, when the Tammany 
influence with Croker at its head was 
interested in a street-railway corpora- 
tion, the concern was spoken of by 
Bourke Cockran as “wind and a ‘pull’ 
capitalized.” The Croker - Freedman 
Company appears to be merely the Cro- 
ker pull capitalized, with Freedman and 
Croker dividing the profits. It is in- 
conceivable that there should be other 
stockholders, for Freedman testified that 
although he and Croker were making 
great profits, there had never been any 
dividends. Croker said on the stand that 
he had received “dividends” regularly, 
but he undoubtedly meant the rolls of 
bills that Freedman had handed to him. 
It is not the least interesting revelation 
of Freedman’s testimony that this ex- 
traordinary company was in the habit 
for some time of doing a joint business 
with the Platt family company, with a 
square division of the profits. Later, a 
cut-rate warfare has broken out between 
them, but that has been brought about, 
we suspect, because of the superiority of 
the Croker pull to the Platt pull, as a 
capitalized attraction. It is a great pity 
that a full investigation of the doings 
of both companies could not be made, in 
order that we might see at how many 
points the systems of our two bosses 
harmonize completely. 





It has been clear for some time that 
Mr. Croker thinks that his colleague in 
the boss business, Mr. Platt, has been 
guilty of a breach of the “amenities of 
the profession” in allowing the investi- 
gating committee to make inquiries as to 
the business activities of his sons. He 
intimated as much on the witness-stand 
when he asked the Committee why they 
did not examine the Platt family law 
firm and see what they could discover 
there. On Thursday, in the Senate, at 
Albany, two of Mr. Croker’s especial 
friends took up the subject and spoke 
with feeling and frankness about it. 
Senator McCarren said that ‘“‘the people 
had never been treated to such an exhi- 
bition of political ingratitude as is 
manifested in this investigation”; that 
“everybody knows the relations which 





“it is pretty generally understood that 
Mr. Croker has treated the Republican 
leader in a fair and manly way.” He 


| was free to say that he knew of no in- 
|; stance in which Mr. Croker “would 
because he has got more men, more | 
| dirty work as engages this committee,” 


signify a willingness to go into such 


and if the ‘Republican leaders responsi- 


| ble for it had a spark of manhood they 
| would feel contempt for themselves.” 
| Tom Grady took a similar view, as be- 
|; Came a man who had been hit hard by 


the same investigation, and remarked 
that “no Democrat had ever pointed the 
finger of scorn at Mr. Platt because one 
of his sons was at the head of a trust 
company, and another was in a law 
firm going from one department of the 
State government to another acting as 
attorney.” Perhaps Mr. Croker may be 
induced later, in view of the ungrateful 
and indecorous conduct of his fellow- 
leader, to give us specifications of what 
Senator McCarren styles his “fair and 
manly” treatment of Platt, in return for 
Platt’s great service in putting him in 
possession of this city. 


Quay has been acquitted. The jury 
tock a good many hours to reach a ver- 
dict, but they finally said, “Not guilty.” 
The misfortune of the prosecution was 
the fact that its evidence was largely 
technical, while the defence made a 
strong point of circumstances which 
suggested the idea of conspira mong 
the opponents of the boss. However 
firm the moral convictfon of Quay’'s 
guilt may be in the community, he has 
been tried by a jury and has been ac- 
quitted. The verdict cannot fail to help 
him immensely in his fight for the Se- 
natorship before the Legislature which 
will be chosen next year. Meanwhile 
“the Governor whom I own” has enabled 
Quay still to wear the title of Senator 
by appointing him to the office now that 
the Legislature has adjourned, although 
there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that the Senate next winter wil! 
recognize his right to a seat under such 
an appointment. 


The full text of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s budget speech shows that its 
cabled summary did not do justice to the 
extraordinary reason he advanced for 
taking $10,000,000 a year out of the sink- 
ing fund. The real reason was, of course, 
that he shrank from levying taxes for 
that amount. It might show the tax- 
payers that Imperialism had its unplea- 
sant little bills which cannot be bilked. 
But Sir Michael gave as his ostensible 
reason for dipping into the sinking 
fund the fact that it was necessary to 
remove temptation from the path of 
future Chancellors of the Exchequer. He 


q 





said that if the sinking fund were allow- | 


ed to go on increasing, the “infallible re- 
sult” would be that Parliament would 


a 


s3Q) 


some day seize on it all so as to remit 
taxation. To prevent that calamity, he 
proposed to seize on a part of it himself 
He so dreaded the lack of firmness on 
the part of future Chancellors, that to 
save them he would relax his own firm- 
ness Distrusting their virtue made it 
necessary for him to do a little antici 
patory sinning himself. The London 
Feconomist savagely calls all this “clap 
trap,” but it is really only the historic 
excuse of the boy caught robbing the 
erehard: other boys would have stolen 
the apples if he had not taken a few 
himself as an awful warning to them. 


A case was brought before the Police 
Court in Paris on Friday, in which the 
Comte de Dion, the head of an auto- 
mobile factory, was charged with violat 
ing the law which fixes the number of 
hours that constitute a day’s labor in 
France. This law was passed in 1848, 
and it places the limit at twelve hours, 
which certainly seems liberal, if it is 
wise for the law to interfere at all. It 
imposes a penalty of one franc per day 
on the employer for each man who ex 
ceeds that limit in his employ. If a 
workman labors twelve hours for his 
employer, and then does additional work 
for himself, the law does not concern it- 
self with this sort of overtime. In the 
case of the Comte de Dion, the working 
men in his factory, six hundred in num- 
ber, presented a petition that they be 
allowed to work overtime, as they re- 
ceived extra compensation therefor. The 
court would not consider this petition 
It held rightly that it sat to enforce 
the law, not to connive with working- 
men or others in breaking it. The de 
fendant pleaded that demands upon his 
factory and other automobile works 
were so great that orders could not be 
filled without working overtime. If dull 
times should come later, he wanted to 
know whether the court would find work 
and wages for his laborers. The court 
replied promptly that it would not, but 
that it would enforce all the laws of 
which it had jurisdiction when properly 
brought before it. If this was a bad 
law, it was for the defendant and his 
employees, who were dissatisfied with it, 
to go to the Legislature and ask for its 
repeal. Judgment was then rendered 
against the Comte de Dion for eight 
francs, being the minimum fine for eight 
laborers who were named in the pro- 
ceedings. Of course this fine, although 
trifling in itself, contains the germ of 
much larger ones if the offence is re- 
peated. It brings up the question, how- 
ever, whether laws limiting the hours of 
labor for adults are ever really useful. 
Those which limit the hours of child 
laborare based upon other considerations, 
but in thecase of full-grown persons who 
really desire to work overtime for the 
sake of extra compensation, it seems a 
hardship and an injustice that they 
should not be allowed to do so. 
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A “PAROCHIAL AFFAIR.” 

Everybody has read with horror the 
account of the execution of a negro in 
the State of Georgia for a heinous crime 
on Sunday afternoon. He had no legal 
trial, and an ex-Governor of the State 
made a faint appeal to the mob which 
executed him, to let “the law” take its 
course. The man was chained to a tree 
and burned alive; but before he was 
burned, his ears and fingers were cut off 
one by one, and after he was dead the 
body was cut to pieces with jack-knives, 
and his heart and liver were taken out 
and divided. Such things, and possi- 
bly worse ones, can easily be found 
described in the stories of Indian wars. 
The Iroquois were particularly fond of 
this sort of amusement in Canada. What 
makes this most interesting is that the 
perpetrators of the deed wear broad- 
cloth, go to Christian churches, give tol- 
erably large sums to missionary socie- 
ties, and, what is best of all, are among 
those who are to-day engaged in the 
Philippines in shooting the gospel into 
and in “civilizing’ brown men. It is 
very important that this account should 
not reach the Filipinos, because it will 
probably make their resistance more bit- 
ter and prolonged, and will prevent the 
proclamation of the Commissioners be- 
ing read with due reverence. 

By way of precaution, the Commis- 
sioners should issue another proclama- 
tion, pointing out to the Malays that if 
they refrain from the crime for which 
this negro was executed, they need not 
fear burning or mutilation; that all that 
this shows is the horror our people have 
of crime; and that all even bad, immoral 
Tagals, or Malays, have to do to avoid 
having their ears and fingers cut off, is 
to behave decently and frequent some 
Christian church. There is no record of 
our ever having burnt or mutilated any- 
body who had not done something to 
provoke us. 

There are probably impudent Tagals 
who will ask us whether this sort of 
punishment for crime had not long ago 
been abolished in other parts of the 
civilized world, We shall have to admit 
that this is true, but we shall have to 
say that we are contending with a new 
kind of crime, which has become rife 
within thirty years, and that the ordi- 
nary law has proved ineffective. But 
we fear the impudent Tagal will then 
ask how much the ordinary law has 
been tried as a remedy for this offence, 





and we shall have to reply that it has | 
seldom been tried at all. He will | 
then naturally ask whether this plan of | 
burning and mutilation has succeeded | 
either, and we shall have to confess that | 
it does not seem to have done so, as the 
horrors occurring every day at the South | 
seem to show. We began burning for | 
this offence a few years ago in Texas, | 
and we have gone on burning ever since, | 
but, from what the Southerners tell us, 
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that the Governor of a State has nothing 
better to suggest than the fortification 
of every house containing women in re- 
gular medieval style—moat, bridge, and 
modern arms. The Tagal aforesaid will, 
we fear, then ask us whether it is possi- 
ble that such great civilizers as we are, 
so great that we have to go round the 
world looking for people to civilize, 
have never given to the cause, growth, 
and remedy for this crime the serious 
consideration of our wisest men, with a 
view not to vengeance simply, Iroquois 
fashion, but to its cure; the friars hav- 
ing taught these savages that God has 
created a cure for every crime. What 
can we say except that our people in 
some cases prefer vengeance to law, be- 
cause vengeance is “sweeter” than law, 
and because law is slow and uncertain, 
because inquiries and preparations are a 
bore, and because they are too  hot- 
blooded for organization of any kind? 

These Tagals are so “sassy” that we 
fear this fellow will ask us whether it 


Pis possible that such a refined people 


as we are, could have so much time, 
money, and life to spend in spreading 
the true religion so far from home as his 
own country, and issuing benevolent 
proclamations that might melt the heart 
of a gorgon, yet had not a moment or 
a dollar to spare in thirty years for a so- 
ber, enlightened, statesmanlike conside- 
ration of the question of our own ne- 
groes, their civilization, cultivation, 
ae welfare—in short, as hu- 
man ings for whom we_ had, 
as Griggs says, centuries ago “ac- 
cepted the responsibility.”” Has there 
been a thing done for them by us 
as a nation, except burn them by mobs 
when they did wrong? How long can 
this awful refusal of responsibility go on 
without dragging us down to their 
level? How much above the ignorant 
negro ravisher is the white, full of gos- 
pel, and schools, and church sociables, 
who cuts the negro’s heart and liver 
out, and divides them into small pieces 
among his friends? Not much, we fear, 
in the regions to which we are sending 
the Tagals so copiously. 


THE POLICY OF IGNORANCE AND 
DRIFT. 

The Administration has relaxed the 
censorship at Manila. Details of the 
formidable nature of a campaign of con- 
quest in the islands have at last been 
allowed to reach the American people. 
Aggressive movements against the Fili- 
pinos seem to have been suspended. The 
authorities are eagerly waiting for news 
of a peaceful adjustment. All this is 
gratifying if it really indicates that the 
President has waked up at the eleventh 
hour to the utter failure of his policy 
of blood and iron. That policy has 
hitherto been an unhappy compound of 
ignorance and drift. It has been the 


the cases are only more numerous, so | steady complaint of our officers at Ma- 
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nila that the situation there was not 
grasped at Washington. Gen. Greene 
wrote as long ago as last August: ‘The 
situation is not understood in America, 
and, unless properly dealt with at Paris, 
will inevitably lead to future compli- 
cations and possibly war.” It is said 
that Admiral Dewey plainly warned the 
Government last summer that it would 
take 100,000 men to subdue the Philip- 
pines, and that the Washington wise 
men thought him half crazy, just as 
their predecessors thought Gen. Sher- 
man a lunatic when he told them how 
many men it would take to put down the 
rebellion. Be this as it may, we know 
that Dewey telegraphed the chief need 
at Manila to be “a first-class statesman.” 
Of course, the Administration is full of 
such, but none could be spared. Dewey 
also showed by his call for the Oregon, 
two months ago, that his grasp of the 
military problem was far better than 
that of the War Department. And his 
early statement that the Filipinos are 
“far superior in their intelligence and 
more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba,” he distinctly re- 
asserted in the only letter of his printed 
in the Peace Treaty documents, in which 
he said: “Further intercourse with them 
has confirmed me in this opinion.” 


Other evidence of knowledge and ad- 
vice coolly set aside by the President 
has since come to hand in Major Young- 
husband’s new book, just published by 
Macmillan, ‘The Philippines and Round 
About.’ The Major is a British officer, 
glad of the alliance and all that, but his 
sketch of the situation in the Philip- 
pines, as he saw it at the end of last 
year, reveals the fact that he knew 
more, and our officers there knew more, 
of what was likely to happen than was 
ever dreamed of in the Washing- 
ton philosophy. Major Younghusband 
writes: “To an observer on the spot, it 
was apparent that the authorities in the 
distance were hardly alive to the com- 
plications which existed.” What he 
meant was that the Americans had 
treated Aguinaldo as a valued friend 
and ally until Manila was captured, but 
then set about ignoring and abusing 
and exasperating him in every possible 
way. Aguinaldo, in the meanwhile, had 
gathered an army, set up a government, 
and taken control of practically the 
whole island of Luzon. What was to 
come out of this but war? Very well, 
let there be war, said the Americans; 
our 20,000 troops can in a pitched battle 
defeat Aguinaldo’s 50,000, and that will 
be the end of him—not knowing, says 
Major Younghusband, wise before the 
event as we are wise after it, “that the 
ordeal of a set battle was the last form 
of suicidal mania which Aguinaldo 
would be likely to indulge in.” 


Younghusband records the interesting 
fact that the “American army officers at 
the seat of war” were “almost unani- 
mous in deprecating the annexation of 
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the Philippines.” They pointed out that 
“to garrison the Philippines the Ameri- 
can standing army must at once be rais- 
ed to twice its present strength,” and 
that, “once the novelty had worn off, 
the American people would resent the 
increased taxation involved.” Why was 





Washington left in ignorance of all this? | 


Why did it go on trusting blindly that 
our good luck would not fail us? Major 
Younghusband supplies, we believe, the 
correct answer when he writes that “the 
true parting of the ways was not in the 
actual act of annexation, for that had 
become inevitable, but in having allowed 
Admiral Dewey to do more than defeat 
the Spanish fleet and exact a heavy in- 
demnity from the city of Manila before 
sailing away, thus leaving the Philip- 
pine problem for the Spaniards and their 
friends to solve.” That is, we had a 
President who did not know his own 
mind, who was moving about in a world 
not realized, and who concluded to let 
things drift. But to put off deciding is 
to decide; and the plight we are in now 
is of McKinley’s making on that fatal 
day in May when he resisted Senator 
Sewell’s importunities that Dewey be 
ordered home. 

If ignorance and indecision have 
brought the Government into its present 
impasse in the Philippines, the only wis- 
dom now possible is to retrace our steps. 
We must do now what we should have 
done in the beginning—treat the Fili- 
pinos as we treat the Cubans, protect 
them, watch over them, help them, but 
urge them to do their own governing. 
No pride of opinion, or unwillingness 
to admit huge blundering, should detain 
Mr. McKinley for one hour from making 
haste to try kindness and fairness and 
confidence on the natives, instead of 
bluster and bullets. It must be evident 
to him now, as it is to all the world, 
that he has dashed himself against a 
strong national sentiment in the Philip- 
pines. Let him recall Pitt’s famous pro- 
phecy of what would happen to Napo- 
leon when he came into collision with 
such a national sentiment in Spain. Let 
him reflect on Napoleon’s own confes- 
sions on the subject. They are given in 
Lady Malcolm’s recently published jour- 
nal of conversations with Napoleon at 
St. Helena: 

“The system,’’ Napoleon said, ‘‘that I pur- 
sued in Spain, although it would have even- 
tually been for the good of that country, 
yet was contrary to the opinion of the 
people, and therefore I failed. Ferdinand is 
right in following his present system, for the 
Spaniards like their bigotry, their priests, 
and all their ancient customs. Ferdinand’s 
confessor once said to me: ‘Why do you 
wish us to change our present modes? We 
like them and so ought you; for while we 
follow them we shall never be a great na- 
tion, but we are content to be as we are.’ 


It is impossible to force a great nation con- 
trary to its opinion.’’ 


Will the “Little Napoleon” hearken to 
these words of Napoleon the Great? 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 
There was some uneasiness in com- 





mercial circles last week touching our 
relations with Germany in respect of 
Samoa, and this feeling was not exact- 
ly soothed by the speech of Capt. Cogh- 
lan of the Raleigh at the Union League 


banquet on Friday evening. What he | 


had to say about the Germans in the 
East was most offensive and indiscreet. 
He should have reflected that his re- 
marks would be telegraphed to Ger- 
many, and would create ill-feeling. In 
private conversation, and making al- 
lowance for the American gift for hu 
morous exaggeration, it might do to say 
that the German officers at Manila 
“didn’t dare to breathe more than four 
times in succession without asking Ad- 
miral Dewey's permission’; but such 
things said at a public dinner, by an 
officer of the United States, are not be 
coming. It is all very well for our irre- 
sponsible private swashbucklers to go on 
breathing out threatening and slaughter 
against the world; foreigners have 
learned how to take their rhodomontade 
for what it is worth; but if we really 
wish to live at peace with nations for 
whom we profess friendship, our naval 
officers must bridle their mouths when 
speaking in public of their affairs. The 
Captain of the British man-of-war at 
Manila is said to have apologized to Ad- 
miral Dewey on behalf of the Germans, 
on the ground that “you know they have 
no sea manners.” The sea manners of 
our naval officers are irreproachable, but 
some of them need to look to thejy land 
manners. ° 
Captain Coghlan made another speech 
on Saturday evening (rather incoherent, 
as it appears in the newspaper reports), 
in which he refrained from mentioning 
Germany, but repeated with emphasis 
his previous utterances, and added that 
“we came very near to killing them’’— 
presumably German officers and sailors 
in Manila harbor last year. Very pro- 
perly, he has been called upon for ex- 
planations by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and ordered back to his ship while he 
was on his way to a third dinner party. 
There is some commercial bickering 
springing from the protective tariffs of 
the two countries, but this does not inte- 
rest many people in the United States, 
and, however it may be settled, or even 
if it is not settled, will not disturb the 
peace of the two countries. It is worthy 
of note that the only incidents ever 


threatening a breach, of peaceful rela- | 


tions with Germany have grown out of 
our so-called policy of expansion. The 
Samoan complication was really a fore- 
runner of that policy. It was an act of 
meddlesome folly running counter to the 
traditions of the republic and to the 
teachings of the fathers, having no de- 
cent support or pretext. In order to 
make ourselves strong at a place where 
we ought never to have been except as 
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hundreds of lives. If our government 
had been minding its own business, those 
men and ships would have been at home, 
and would have escaped that appalling 
disaster. Since that time we have gain- 
ed nothing from Samoa that we could 


not have gained without any other than 


; commercial relations, the same that we 


have with the Fijis and other groups in 
| the Pacific. We have, however, exposed 


| ourselves to a 





peaceful traders, we sent two war-ships | 
to Apia, which were forthwith blown to| man Ambassador at Washington his 


pieces in a hurricane, with the loss of 


large chapter of accidents 
growing out of the uncertain temper of 
the people in whose management we 
have taken a share, and aiso of the offi 
cials in civil and naval life whom we 
send there. Added to other difficulties 
is that of distance and infrequent com- 
munication, which prevents close su 
pervision and prompt and accurate 
knowledge of what takes place there 
Ten years have passed since we took 
a hand in the Samoan complication, and 
now we are sending out a commission 
to rearrange the terms of it, without 
having received the smallest compensa- 
tion for the money spent and the lives 
lost in those istands. Moreover, nobody 
knows what may happen next It is 
reassuring, however, to feel that the 
people of Germany and the United States 
are held together by the strongest bonds 
of both friendship and commercial in- 
terest, which not even the folly or the 
superfluous zeal of their servants and 
representatives in Samoa can seriously 
weaken. 
alone to the presence among us of a 


This friendship is due, not 


large population of German birth or 
descent, but also to the benefits derived 
by each country from the other during 
the whole period of our existence as a 
nation, which has been a period of un 
broken peace. Thousands of our sons 
have been educated in Germany. Thou 
sands of Americans travel there every 
year. Thousands are domiciled there all 
the time. The ties which unite the two 
countries are of many different kinds, 
but all of them are strong and enduring. 
We need no alliances with foreign Pow- 
ers, and we shall make none on paper, 
but surely we have one with Germany, 
written in the hearts of the people of 
both countries, which does not need to 
be stamped and sealed by the Govern- 
ment of either. 

As to the friction in the Philippines 
last year, to which Capt. Coghlan made 
his indecorous allusion, itis not publicly 
known what act or what demeanor the 
German Admiral at Manila was guilty 
of. It is not known whether our Gov- 
ernment ever made any complaint of It, 
or whether the German Government ap- 
proved it or disavowed it. It is certain 
that no international trouble grew out 
of it, and that nearly everybody had for- 
gotten it when it was so suddenly re- 
vived at the Union League Club last 
Friday. It is gratifying to know that 
Secretary Hay has signified to the Ger- 


strong disapproval of Capt. Coghlan’'s 
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speech. With that declaration, the inci- 
dent may be considered at an end, so far 
as it has international character. For 
the sake of good order and discipline at 
home, however, some further steps ought 
to be taken in Capt. Coghlan’s case. 





ESSENCE OF BOSS GOVERN- 


MENT. 


THE 


We are unable to agree with Dr. Park- 
hurst as to the inutility of the present 
investigation of Tammany. He holds 
that unless both Platt and Croker are 
included in the scope of the inquiry, the 
results are likely to be without value. It 
seems to us that if the investigation 
were to stop at the present point, it has 
achieved one thing that more than jus- 
tifies its existence. It has, quite unex- 
pectedly to its promoters, impressed 
firmly upon the minds of the public the 
fact that there is really no difference 
between Platt and Croker as political 
leaders—that the boss system of one is 
the boss system of the other in principle 
and in practice. Surely, it is a gain to 
have a Platt committee make this de- 
monstration so clearly that everybody 
recognizes its truth. Croker helped it 
a great deal when he called attention 
to the fact that his sons were perform- 
ing precisely the same functions in his 
system that Platt’s sons were perform- 
ing in his. Both were using their boys 
as salesmen in their traffic in the funda- 
menta’ «rinciples of popular govern- 
ment. boss who has nominations, le- 
gislation, public contracts—in short, all 
the powers and privileges of a city or 
a State Government—for sale, must 
have subordinates and agents upon 
whom he can depend for the clerical 
work of the business, and who could be 
better fitted for it than his own sons? 

Of course, everybody who has follow- 
ed the developments of our modern boss 
system as it is now paramountly estab- 
lished in several of our States, has 
known for some time that there was no 
appreciable difference between its De- 
mocratic and its Republican forms, 
Platt’s system is like Croker’s, and both 
are like Quay’s and Hanna’s. All of 
them are founded and operated on the 
possession of the chief powers of popu- 
lar government for the personal profit 
of the boss and his associates. All of 
them lay their foundation in the prima- 
ries, which they control absolutely, eith- 
er by the use of patronage or money, 
or both. Long before the national Re- 
publican convention which nominated 
Mr. McKinley for the Presidency came 
together, Hanna had so “fixed” the pri- 
maries that McKinley's nomination was 
a mere formality. That is what we see 
in all our nominating conventions in 
this State, Republican and Democratic. 
The bosses own them absolutely, be- 
cause they have bought and paid for the 
delegates in the primaries, 


4 
i 





who thus get possession of the nominat-~ 
ing machinery, and by that means leave 
the people no alternative but to elect 
one or the other of their candidates or 
sets of candidates to office, is to assume, 
after election, that they have a majority 
of the people behind them, and are con- 
sequently justified by the people in what- 
ever course they may adopt. The Mc- 
Kinley war policy was based upon this 
assumption, and the assumption was as- 
serted with such vigor that even criti- 
cism of it was branded as_ treason. 
Croker said on the witness stand, a few 
days ago, to Mr. Moss, who was asking 
him questions: “You are conducting this 
investigation by a minority vote of this 
city, and I am sitting here representing 
my friends with a big majority vote.” 
His meaning was clearly that so long as 
he had been put at the head of the city 
government by popular vote, he had po- 
pular approval for whatever he did, no 
matter what its character. Almost at 
the same time the Quay Republicans in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature were 
adopting a resolution in caucus declar- 
ing that since Quay had been nominated 
for Senator by a party majority in regu- 
lar caucus, he was entitled to and 
should receive the vote of every Republi- 
can member, and that members refusing 
would be subject to “odium” for their 
course. What is this but the Croker 
assumption over again? No matter what 
may be the character of the candidate, 
no r by what means he secured a 
a in his support, the mere fact 
that he has a majority should silence all 
criticism and justify anything that he 
may do. We see the same principle 
in operation in the New York Legisla- 
ture at every session. It is shown most 
clearly in the business called “jamming.” 
Platt holds that his possession of.a ma- 
jority entitles him to ignore completely 
all expressions of disapproval. If he 
wishes to “jam” a bill through, without 
deliberation or discussion, he does it, and 
maintains that since the people have 
given him a majority, they mean that he 
shall use it as he pleases. 


When the boss of one party cannot se- 
cure this majority or popular support by 
his own exertions, he gets the necessary 
aid from the boss of the opposite party. 
Croker is not strictly truthful when he 
says that he sits in the witness chair re- 
presenting his friends “with a big ma- 
jority vote.” His government was elect- 
ed by a minority, but he got for it the 
necessary plurality because his fellow- 
boss, Platt, ran a candidate of his own 
and divided the opposition. Of course, 
in theory and in practice, this plurality 
is considered as much of a popular sup- 
port as a majority, but it by no means 
furnishes sufficient ground for the claim 
which Croker bases upon it. The main 
point about all these boss methods of 


| getting control is that the people are 


A common peculiarity of the bosses | 





cheated in each instance. The bosses 
get possession through corruption, or 





trickery, or fraud, and, once in power, 
they cite the fact of possession as evi- 
dence of popular approval for whatever 
they wish to do. The apathy with which 
all classes regard this pretension is a 
melancholy sign of political decay in the 
first decade of the second century of our 
republican experiment in self-govern- 
ment. 





OUR FAULTY COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Up to 1891, the United States had re- 
fused to recognize in any way whatever 
the rights of foreigners in the matter 
of literary property. The world was all 
before our publishers where to pirate. 
But, by the act of March 3, 1891, we 
made a tardy and grudging confession 
that our previous legal position had been 
that of outer barbarians. We accorded 
to foreigners a certain control of the re- 
sults of their own intellectual labor. In 
a halting and faulty way, we made our 
entrance into the family of civilized na- 
tions that recognize international copy- 
right. We were naturally welcomed as 
repentant prodigals. Poems of con- 
gratulation were written, orders confer- 
red, effusive greetings interchanged. 
From the first, however, the clear-sight- 
ed saw that our legislation on the sub- 
ject was but a limping affair; that we 
ought frankly to have joined the Berne 
convention, which gives authors perfect- 
ly fair and perfectly reciprocal treatmen’ 
in the nations adhering to it, and not 
have set up a mongrel method of our 
own. Still, it was maintained by our 
own copyright agitators, and hoped by 
foreign writers, that, having made a be- 
ginning, we would speedily go further 
and correct our laws so as to make them 
conform to civilized usage. 

But eight years have passed; nothing 
has been done, or even attempted, in 
the way of amendment; and foreigners, 
tired of waiting, are beginning to say 
unpleasant things of us. We no not now 
refer to Mr. Alfred Austin’s letter to 
Secretary Hay; that was urbanity itself, 
if also vagueness itself. The traditional 
inhabitant of Jupiter could never suspect 
that there was any row, or guess what it 
was all about, if he had only Mr. Aus- 
tin’s letter to go upon. But some Italian 
publishers have lately been blowing a 
trumpet of less uncertain sound. It is, 
in fact, upon writers who are foreign in 
language as well as in nationality that 
our copyright laws bear hardest. Eng- 
lish authors find them awkward and 
vexatious, and in some cases tanta- 
mount to an unjust tax upon their lite- 
rary property, but it is the French and 
Germans and Italians and Spanish who 
catch it. The case is so well put by this 
Italian complaint, laid before the Min- 
istry, that we quote a part of it in 
translation. (The whole may be found 
in the January-February number of 
J Diritti d'Autore.) It is an accurate de- 
scription of the facts: 


“In accordance with paragraph 4956, pro- 
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tection cannot be claimed unless two copies 
of the book which is to be protected have 
been, at the latest on the day of publica- 
tion, sent to the Librarian of Congress in 
the United States, or, in the case of a for- 
eign country, have been deposited with the 
post in the territory of the United States, 
addressed to the Librarian. But this is 
not enough. These two copies must have 
been printed from type composed in the 
territory of the United States, or from ste- 
reotyped plates made from type so com- 
posed. If, then, the European author of a 
work does not wish to lose the benefits of 
the American protection, he must, before 
offering his work to the public in his own 
country, find a publisher in the United 
States, he must send him a copy of his 
manuscript, wait until a translation of it 
has been made, until the American typogra- 
phical composition has been completed, and 
until two copies of the translation thus 
printed have been consigned to the Libra- 
rian of Congress at Washington, or lodged 
with the post addressed to him. Then alone 
can he proceed to issue the original edition 
of his book. The slightest mistake, the 
smallest delay that may occur in the com- 
position in the United States, causing the 


author, in his ignorance of it, to produce the | 


original publication but one day before the 
translation, and the protection becomes null, 
all the steps taken are void, and pirate pub- 
lishers can produce the work with impunity, 
without either author or publisher possess- 
ing any rights.”’ 

It is quite needless for the protesting 
Italians to say that, under such a system, 
it is “absolutely impossible for our au- 
thors to get protection of their rights.” 
With a very few exceptions—-such as 
Zola, Nansen, possibly D’Annunzio, Tol- 
stoy, Bismarck—it has not been practi- 
cable for non-English authors to take 
advantage of our international copyright 
law at all. We flattered and plumed our- 
selves mightily about it and had all sorts 
of sugar-plums thrown at us in conse- 
quence; but, in hard fact, we were giv- 
ing the foreign writers only “nothing be- 
tween two plates,’ as the Spanish say. 
The Italians are calling upon their Gov- 
ernment to secure better terms from the 
Americans, or else to denounce the ex- 
isting treaty and begin to retaliate. It 
is really an affair for our own authors 
to take up and for our own legislators 
to cure, but we regret to say that we see 
no sign of activity on the part of either. 

The whole trouble grew, of course, 
out of our joining together what common 
sense and justice would put asunder. 
We set out to legislate for the protection 
of literary property, and ended by pass- 
ing a law for the protection of the manu- 
facture of books. We know it has often 
been said that, but for the vicious 
“‘manufacture clause,’’ we could have got 
no international copyright law at all. 
Well, it might almost have been better 
to have had no law at all than one 
holding out a fair promise only to with- 
draw it in the act. We might as well 
have enacted, at the same time, for the 
encouragement of engravers, that no 
book should be copyrighted unless illus- 


trated; or the wood-pulp men might as | 
well have been placated as the type-set- | 


ters, with a provision that copyright 
should be extended only to books print- 
ed on Warner Miller’s wood-pulp paper; 
or it might have been stipulated that 
copyrighted books should never be sold 
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in department stores, or at 


legislate, we need to legislate with a sin- 
gle mind, and not mix up the Typogra- 
phical Union and the labor vote with 
the question of the rights of literary 
property. Until we can treat such prop- 
erty as a single and simple thing by 
itself, and pass laws respecting it with 


|} no thought of helping anybody's print- 
| ing business, or the paper trade, or even 


the trade in foreign decorations, our 
international copyright law will remain 


the lame and humbugging measure it is. 


A NEW FRENCH HISTORIAN. 
NEW YORK, April 21, 1899. 

Within the past three years a new his- 
torian has revealed himself in France, and 
of the rarest kind, for to the merit of being 
a writer already illustrious he adds that of 
having attacked the most difficult and least 
known of all histories, namely, the contem- 
porary. Tolerably complete school manuals 
of the history of the Third Republic, it is 
true, already existed; and Taine gave, in his 
‘Modern Régime,’ a conscientious, profound, 
and exact study of political and social life 
in nineteenth-century France. Moreover, 
the body of journals and reviews enable any 
one endowed with critical sense and a sense 
of proportion to disengage the truth from 
the errors or with which history is 
written in daily or weekly publications. But 
no one had yet tried to describe or to relate 
the true life of his contemporaries, and 
no longer in the deceptive decorum of their 
official occupations, but in the common- 
place reality of their daily being, with their 
ambitions, their pettiness, their ridiculous- 
ness, their distress. What does a French- 
man of 1899 do, think, and really believe? 
How is he affected by political events and 
social transformations? What is he saying, 
not in the press or in public harangues, 
but in the freedom of familiar chat at the 
café, among friends, about the questions of 
the day and the great or petty incidents of 
national life, whether the topic be war, mi- 
litarism, religion, anti-Semitism, the policy 
of Leo XIII., the latest political scandal, 
or the latest worldly tittle-tattle? What, 
in a word, is the true state of mind of a 
Frenchman of to-day, be he soldier or ma- 
gistrate, professor or priest, nobleman or 
office-holder? 

It would seem easier to answer this ques- 
tion for a Frenchman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who wrote his memoirs every evening, 
or for contemporaries of Louis XIV., who, 
like Mme. de Sévigné, unbosomed them- 
selves in letters to their friends, like 


lies 


or, 


| Saint-Simon, recorded privily the secret his- 


tory of a reign of which the courtier Dan- 
geau saw only the solemn and dreary as- 
pect. Well, from this time forth we shall 
be almost as weil acquainted with the 


| France of to-day as with that of two cen- 
| turies ago, thanks to the new historian who 
| has just arisen with his three volumes ‘‘of 


” 


contemporary history,” as he himself styles 


them. He is none other than M. Anatole 
France, and the three books he offers us 
bear the following unscientific names: 


‘L’'Orme du Mail,’ ‘Le Mannequin d'Osier,’ 
and ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste.’ The first ap- 
peared in 1896; the last during the current 


; year. 


These who are familiar with the literary 
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manner of Anatole France, and have read the 
appetizing books entitled ‘Le Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard’ or ‘La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque,’ the label 
his last 
three works only a pleasantry on the part of 
this witty who unites the irony of 
Sterne with the philosophy of Renan 
is not the is emphatically history 
that we have to do with. While we certainly 
do not find in this novelist’s historical books 


will doubtless see in 


“contemporary history’ affixed to 
sceptic, 
Such 


case: it 


either every event in French contemporary 


history, or an enumeration of every minis 
try, or recitals of every colonial war, it is 
nevertheless true that whoever to-day, or a 
century hence, would know the veritable his 
tory of France under the Third Republic, and 
would have a precise notion, not regarding 
things and doings of little interest, but re 
garding men who alone signify, cannot dis- 
pense with reading and studying these three 
works of the imagination, which will remain 
the most precious testimonies and documents 
of an epoch anything but deficient in literary 
manifests. 
Frankly, M. 
works does not differ from that employed by 
him when, in ‘Thais,’ he Alexandrian 
courtesans and philosophers converse about 


France's method in his latest 


made 


the great problems of human life; or when, 
in ‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,’ he 
put bold and cynical speeches in the mouths 
of free-thinking 


priests and enlightened 


burghers several centuries ago. Here 
again are personages more or less ima- 
ginary who discourse together on all 
the subjects which have ever piqued 
man’s curiosity—to wit, life, death, the 
why and the how of things. And they all 
talk with that elegant grace, that keenness 


of wit, that wide erudition, and that classic 
purity of language which the author lends to 
all his heroes. But these 
Frenchmen of 1896, and 1598; 


this time 


1897, 


heroes 
are they 
have the ideas, preoccupations, and passions 
of to-day; they 
events, judge the men of the hour, touch on 


comment on yesterday's 


every subject that has a place in the thought 


of living Frenchmen 


What have been, of recent years, the great 
questions cf political life in France? The 
relations of the clergy and the republic; uni- 


versal military service; the progress of so- 
clalism—not to speak of secondary incidents 
momentarily arising, like the Panama scan- 
dal or similar episodes. This is the 
personages in M. Anatole books 
speak to us about, especially two of them—a 
university professor and a Catholic priest, 
who like to chat with each other under the 
shade of the orme du mail, though at all 
holding “But they 
says M. France, “‘the only people in 
town interested in general ideas."’ 
Where is the scene of these dialogues’? 


what 


France's 


points opposite views. 


were,” 


No. 
body can tell; but those who know provincial 
life in France will recognize the marvellous 


picture here drawn of it, with its empty 
monotony, which men endeavor to animate 
and to fill up with their passions, their am- 


bitions and rivalries. 
resentative types of political, religious, mili- 
tary, university, and life—the sum 
of French life. There are a prefect, an arch- 
bishop, priests, professors, middle class and 
aristocracy; and these men, differing in edu- 
cation, culture, and ideas, live before us in 
of that 
talk freely, bustle about 


Here are grouped rep- 


social 


the narrow frame provincial town, 


as in reality, and 
exhibit in word and deed everything medio 
ere, frivolous 


or puerile that occupies their 
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minds. When we have heard them discuss the 
last incident that has engrossed the town, or 
politics, or religion, and have penetrated with 
M. France their daily life, we know exactly 
the thought and action and desire of a pre- 
fect, an archbishop, a general, a librarian, a 
professor of the Third Republic. We know 
exactly their conception of the world, the 
place which concern for advancement and red 
ribbons holds in their hearts. Already some 
of these types have become legendary in 
France, like the characters in the most popu- 
lar novels; and this not alone because public 
malice has thought it recognized the real 
men judged to be represented, but because 
the unanimous consent of readers has found 
alive and truthful the personages whose 
words and deeds M. France rehearses to us 
through three volumes. 

Everybody in France now knows M. 
Worme-Clavelin, the Jewish and free-ma- 
son prefect, vulgar and empty type of those 
political parvenus whom the Republic has 
brought into relief. A pliant and crafty 
man, indifferent to ideas, a stranger to all 
conviction, he repeats in his talk the com- 
monplace official language, and his whole 
politics consists in holding on to his office, 
which is uncertain by nature since it is at 
the mercy of political fluctuations. This 
Worms-Clavelin is certainly a typical pre- 
fect of to-day and functionary of the Third 
Republic; never was a portrait drawn with 
an exacter or finer stroke, and yet no- 
body had ever depicted him. M. France 
has here been a true creator. But his most 
successful types are those of the clerical 
world. With Ferdinand Fabre he will rank 
as the most wonderful historian of the Ca- 
tholic clergy of this republican period, in 
which the situation of the Church has been 
so difficult and thankless, placed between 
a hostile government whose favors it must 
obtain, and a fanatical Catholic party whose 
anti-republican passions it must humor. The 
question of the bishops, already treated by 
Fabre, is in this respect one of the richest 
themes, since it enables us to study clerical 
suppleness and diplomacy in the struggle 
against the temporal power. The story of 
the priest who would become a bishop, as re- 
lated to us by M. France, is of itself a mas- 
terpiece. So far as he depends on the State 
for his nomination, the Abbé Guitrel (an- 
other classic type at present) performs pro- 


digies of opportunism, never committing 
himself on any delicate subject, and dis- 
creetly handling all parties of whom he 


seeks to make use. Then, once appointed, 
the diplomatic, cunning, and shifty priest, 
assured of his place, becomes an intractable 
bishop who fulminates against the preten- 
sions of the State in the name of the sacred 
rights of the Church. Whoever wishes to 
acquaint himself with the French clergy un- 
der the Concordat of 1802 cannot dispense 
with studying the priests created by the 
imagination of M. Anatole France, and truly 
to be said to belong to history. 


The most popular and veritably immortal 
type of these books is Monsieur Bergeret, 
professor of Latin poetry at the University, 
and author of a book on ‘Virgilius Nauticus,’ 
a learned and laughable philologue. A poor 
man, persecuted by his dean and deceived by 
his wife, endowed with an Intellect superior 
to his fate, he comforts himself for his 


wrotchedness by philosophizing de omni re 
scibili, now with a fanatical old priest, now 
with the radical and narrow-minded town li- 
brarian. 


To him has been given to convey 





M. France’s mocking, disillusioned, and revo- 
lutionary philosophy. Beneath the ‘‘l’orme 
du mail,” or in a corner of a little bookshop 
where he daily takes refuge, M. le professeur 
Bergeret ventilates on all the ideas, creeds, 
and institutions which men are wont to 
reverence, more paradoxes than would suffice 
to get him stoned by the fanatics of all par- 
ties if they were intelligent enough to com- 
prehend his subtle and mordant thought, 
or artistic enough to perceive the danger of 
such language, the most seductive that has 
been spoken since Renan. 

The clever author has not only introduced 
in his books every political and literary 
topic of conversation in these latter years, 
including the Armenian massacres, the burn- 
ing of the Charity Bazaar, the American 
war with Spain, and the new prosody of 


the younger poets, he has, as events un-, 


folded themselves, made his characters 
hold forth on every fresh incident capable 
of philosophic commentary which contem- 
porary history offered them. Thus, this 
latest volume, ‘L’Anneau d’Améthyste,’ con- 
tains the opinions of Monsieur Bergeret, a 
notable ‘‘Dreyfusard,’’ on the crisis of na- 
tional dementia through which chauvinism 
and anti-Semitism have compelled France 
to pass for eighteen months. He has intro- 
duced in it, with cutting irony, admirable 
observations on the aberrations into which 
men are led by passion; on the stupidity of 
the mob, the cowardice of individuals, the 
réle of falsehood and its “‘superiority to the 
truth’ (for, the truth being one while false- 
hood is multiple, ‘‘the majority is against 
it’). He has even introduced a new cha- 
racter, no other than Esterhazy, whose por- 
trait is so deftly and yet so strikingly drawn 
that everybody recognizes the “‘uhlan na- 
tional,’”’ as he is called in France. A great 
joy and delicious revenge on the demoniacs 
has been the thought of sensible men that 
the skilful pen of Anatole France forced 
on the passionate readers of the most mili- 
tary journal these pleadings of Monsieur 
Bergeret in behalf of reason and justice; 
for every Monday these chapters of con- 
temporary history appeared in the Heho de 
Paris. 

It is perhaps prudent to add in closing 
that, precious as are these contributions of 
the new French historian, the reading of 
them is not indispensable to all, and may 
even be injurious to many. ‘One must be 
no longer wholly innocent to find satis- 
faction in moralists,’’ writes somewhere 
Anatole France himself. This ironical lite- 
rature is disintegrating and anarchistic, and 
from it escapes a perverse and disturbing 
odor of decadence. After all, these French- 
men of to-day described by M. France are 
not all the French; these pitiful and dolt- 
ish ambitious functionaries are not all the 
functionaries, nor these priests all the 
priests. These books must be taken, as 
they were written, cum grano salis, and 
viewed as documents exact and veracious, it 
is true, but partial, for the history of con- 
temporary France. OTHON GUERLAC. 


SUDERMANN’S SYMBOLICAL DRAMA. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 19, 1899. 


A curious {illustration of the evasiveness of 
genius, and of the impossibility of predict- 
ing its course from the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances, has lately been af- 
forded in the unexpected turn taken by the 
two foremost of living German dramatists. 





Hauptmann, after having risen in ‘“‘The Sunk- 
en Bell’ to sublime visions of the infinite, 
has allowed himself once more to be drawa 
into the sphere of the hopelessly earthly. 
Sudermann, on the other hand, the racy 
satirist, the impassicned orator, the rough- 
and-ready delineator of blunt actuality, all 
of a sudden reveals himself as a lyric poet 
in whom reécho the most aerial sounds of 
medizval mysticism. 

Paraloxical and unrelated as these facts 
seem to be, they yet point to a common 
source. They are symptoms of the restless 
search of the modern world for a new faith, 
of its ineradicable striving after a new 
answer to the riddle of life. They clearly 
show that we are still in the very midst of 
that spiritual fermentation which set in with 
the final decay of the feudal world in the 
eighteenth century. They are a new proof 
of the evident fact that the blue flower of 
the Romanticists has not yet been found, 
that the spirit of the Middle Ages is still 
walking about and is still in vain trying to 
reincarnate itself. 

Nor is the personal link of Sudermann’s 
latest drama with his former production by 
any means entirely wanting. In his ‘‘Jo- 
hannes” he portrayed a moral visionary who 
goes through the world with eyes riveted 
upon a fictitious ideal, and who, therefore, 
fails to see the needs of the life that is 
pressing upon him. In ‘Die drei Reiher- 
federn’”’ he now brings before us an esthetic 
visionary who chases after a magic form of 
womanly love and beauty that hovers before 
him on the distant horizon, without noticing 
that in his flight he tramples into the dust 
not only his own happiness, but also the life 
of the woman who has given to him her all. 
To resiate in commonplace prose the details 
of the exceedingly romantic happenings of 
this drama would be an injustice to both au- 
thor and translator. A few words, however, 
about its essential features and its leading 
thought may be not unwelcome to readers 
who otherwise might be bewildered by the 
extraordinary variety—not to say, apparent 
incoherence—of the action. 

Young Witte, Prince of Gotland, is a mix- 
ture of Parzival, Hamlet, and Faust. Like 
Parzival, he is a knight-errant, roaming 
through the world in quest, if not of the 
Grail, at least of some supernatural goal of 
happiness. Like Hamlet, he is a dreamer of 
deeds rather than a doer of deeds, 
in constant conflict between the im- 
pulse to follow the call of an heroic mission 
and the capricious promptings of his little 
weaknesses and frailties. Like Faust, he is 
a man of infinite susceptibility, of boundless 
appetites, a consummate egoist, but at the 
same time a soaring idealist, yearning for 
completeness of life. He has left his home, 
impelled by a vague longing for the woman 
of his destiny, the woman that shall fill his 
soul, that shall inspire his highest thought. 
Fate has revealed to him that to make him- 
self worthy of her he must first win a magic 
treasure, the feathers of a wild, demoniac 
heron who is worshipped as a god on a deso- 
late island of the northern seas: 

‘* Es legt eine Insel im Nordlandsmeer, 

Wo Tag und Nacht zur Dimmerung wird; 
Noch niemand feterte Wiederkehr, 

Der sich im Sturme dorthin verirrt, 

Das ist dein Weg. 

Dort, wo das Hetil noch nie gelebrt, 
Dort wird in einem krystallenen Haus 
Ein wilder Rether als Gott verehrt. 


Dem Reijher reisse drei Federn aus 
Und bringe sie her!"’ 


If he burns the first feather, he will behold 
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the image of the coveted woman in the far 
distance. By burning the second, he will be 
united with her in the secrecy of the mid- 
night hour. The burning of the third will 
bring destruction to her likewise. 

Both the greatness and the tragedy of 
Witte’s career lie in this, that he allows him- 
self to be drawn under the spell of these 
fatalistic conceptions. He accomplishes the 
task demanded: he struggles through the 
horrors of the enchanted island and brings 
back his prize. He burns the first feather, 
and now there floats before him, between 
sea and sky, the gigantic shadow of a woman- 
ly form which incites his feelings to high- 
est passion. He rushes upon it as Faust 
rushed upon the phantom of Helen; but, like 
the phantom of Helen, it vanishes into air 
before his outstretched arms. 


From here on he seems almost bereft of 
reason. He has no thought of his country 
suffering under the tyranny of a savage 
usurper; he has no eye for any sight of 
real life that presents itself to him; he only 
raves in ecstatic desire for that fair image. 
Thus he comes, in the course of his wan- 
derings, to the court of a young widowed 
queen who, in order to satisfy the clamor- 
ings of her people for a ruler, has pro- 
claimed her willingness to accept the hand 
of him who in knightly combat should de- 
feat the host of her wooers. Half against 
his will, unconscjously moved by the en- 
treating glance of the lovely young queen, 
he takes up arms for her, and, although 
severely wounded in the tournament, is de- 
clared victor and accepted as the queen's 
husband. But even now, at the side of the 
fairest and sweetest of women, he finds no 
rest; his only thought is of that magic vision 
in the clouds. The cares of state weigh 
upon him; like the hero of “‘The Sunken 
Bell,” he feels burdened with the com- 
monplace concerns of everyday life; his wife 
seems to him to draw him down into ordi- 
nary enjoyment—‘‘Geniessen macht gemein.”’ 
Despondent of his fate, out of accord with 
himself, he once more takes refuge in the 
supernatural: in solitary midnight hour he 
burns the second magic feather which is to 
unite him with the beloved. The queen, 
who has spent a sleepless night, grieving 
over her husband’s gloom, is attracted by the 
flame and thus appears before him. But the 
frenzied man, instead of seeing in her ap- 
pearance the fulfilment of the oracle, in- 
stead of recognizing in her the woman of 
his destiny, reproaches her for having watch- 
ed and suspected him. His harsh words 
cause her long repressed feelings for him 
to break forth without reserve; and in a 
supremely beautiful scene husband and wife 
are for a moment truly brought together. 


a - 
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queen. She who, during all these years of 
loneliness, has lived for him and in him 
only, at once hastens to greet him. And 
now at last the scales fall from his eyes. He 
sees that he has wasted his life, that he 
has been under the spell of an illusion, that 


| he has wilfully spurned heaven's best gifts 





Feverishly he grasps for the last fatal fea- 
ther; he will break the spel!, will destroy 
the pernicious image that has hunted him 
all his life. He casts the feather into the 
flame. But instead of the hoped-for magic 
effect, he sees his own wife sinking at his 
feet, uttering a last dying word of faith and 
love. Despairingly he throws himself upon 
her body, and is thus united to her at last: 
“Wer seiner Sebnsucht nachliuft, muss dran ster- 
a sle wegwirft, dem ergiebt sie sich.’ 
That a drama like this should in gen- 
eral have found little favor with the critics 
is not surprising. Surprising—and highly 
gratifying—is the fact that the verdict of 
the reading public seems in this case to 
differ widely from that of the critics. Al- 
ready, hardly three months after its first 
performance, the drama has reached a tenth 
edition. That it has its serious artistic ble- 
mishes it would be folly to deny. There is 
a certain forced grandeur in the heroic parts 
and an equally forced vulgarity in the subor- 
dinate figures. And reasonable exception 
might perhaps be taken to this whole genre 


| of symbolical poetry. It certainly is true 


that the leading idea of this drama, em- 
bodied in characters of our own time and 
in actions belonging to the sphere of our own 
experience, would have touched the average 
reader of to-day more quickly and more 
surely. But may it not be that, on that 
very account, this work will speak more dis- 
tinctly to future generations, that its very 
timelessness and inconcreteness will give it 
permanence and universal value? Even if 
this should not be the case, {t will most 
assuredly live in history as a noble monu- 
ment of German intellectual life at the end 
of the nineteenth century, as a magna pars 
of the artistic revival which has placed the 
German drama once more in the very front 
rank of European literature. For, however 
strange and far away at first sight its cha- 
racters and its actions may seem to be, it 
is, after all, most closely related to our own 
lives; it brings before us what may he called 
the problem of problems of our own time— 
the reconciliation of intensest activity with 
simple enjoyment; of restless striving with 


| Spiritual peace. KUNO FRANCKE. 


But only for a moment. For soon Witte’s 


restless craving leads him again astray. He 
abandons himself to wild orgies and dissipa- 
tions, and although in a measure he atones 
for these by rising to spasmodic heroism 
in the political crisis brought upon the 
country through his’ eccentricities, he 
sinks back into his former state as soon 
as the crisis is past; and he ends by laying 
down his crown and resuming his old 
knight-errantship, he, ‘der Sehnsucht nim- 
mermiider Sohn.’ In the last act we see 
him, a prematurely broken man, after 
many weary wanderings and many fruit- 
less undertakings, on his way homeward to 
the scenes of his youth. Passing by the 
castle of his wife, he is recognized by a 
peasant, and the news is brought to the 


| the dreary shades of Detroit, etc.,”” it causes | 
me disturbance, resulting in this resentful 


Correspondence. 





A MISFIT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: On page of 285 of “The Week” in the 


current number of the Nation, you justly | 
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clearer conception of its commercial impor- 
tance. Had you written ‘the beautiful me- 
tropolis of Michigan,”’ all would have been 


well. Do with Alger as you will. Catch him 


and feed him an occasional (small) ration 
of chemically prepared beef, but kindly re- 
member that for ‘dreary shades" the City of 
the Straits does not meet the require nts 

P 








crticise my townsman, Gen. Alger; but when | 


you say, “He knows he can be dismissed to | 


| protest. To a citizen of the most beautiful 


city in this country, the best paved, best 
lighted, best sewered, cleanest, and best 
equipped with street-railway service, the 


words ‘dreary shades’’ are especially irri- 
| tating. Detroit is a city of 300,000 people, 


| 


including our beloved Alger; and if you will 


| compare its bank clearings for the present 


week with cities of ita class, you will gain a 


i 
} 
| 
} 


i 
| 
| 
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DETROIT, Apr 


“HERR” VS. “MR 


TO THE EDITOR « THE NATION 

Sir: May I use the columns of the Nation 
to enter a solemn protest against the pro 
miscuous use of the German word “Herr” as 
a designation of foreign dignitaries of al- 
most any nationality? The April number 
of the American Monthly Review of Reviewa 
contains a picture of “Herr Coloman Szell, 
the new Hungarian Premier.’ Herr, needless 
to say, is neither Hungarian nor English 
The Hungarian wordis ‘Ur’ and is placed 
after the name, viz., ‘‘Coloman Szell Ur.” I 
remember having seen in American papers 
the combination, ‘“‘Herr Ristowitsch,”’ which, 
in the vernacular of that gentleman's coun- 


try, would be “Pan Ristowitsch.”” I have 
seen Herr used in a great many other cases 
where it is absolutely uncalled for. Why 
assume such bogus learning? Why not call 
a man by plain English ‘Mr (which is in 


no way farther remote from the language of 
the gentlemen mentioned than German 
**Herr’’)? Why prefix anything to their 
names at all? Even the German papers very 
rarely speak of ‘“‘Herr Richter,” “Herr Be- 
bel,’” but either of “Richter,"’ ‘“‘Bebel,”’ or 
of “Eugen Richter \ugust Bebel."" The 
latter form would be the usual one with pic- 
tures. 

I presume that such protests may have ap 
peared in your paper before, but it seems 
that they cannot be urged 
afraid that some day I may see the likeness 


too often I am 


of a noted Chinaman with the inscription 
“Herr Li Hung Chang.” 
Yours respectfully, B. Cc. BR 


ANN- ARBOR, Mictt., April 17, [§0u 


Notes. 


Prof. George Hempl of Michigan University 
has in preparation a volume of ‘Runic 
Studies’ to be issued probably during the 
present year. An abstract of one of its chap 
ters was read at the sixteenth meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, and is to ap- 
pear in the current volume of the Journal 
of Germanic Philology. It offers a key to the 
origin of the Runic alphabet 

D. Appleton & Co. announce for early 
publication ‘The Races of Europe: A Socio- 
logical Study,’ by Prof. William Z. Hipley; 
‘Imperial Democracy,’ by David Starr Jor- 
dan; ‘Alaska and the Klondike,’ by Prof 
Angelo Heilprin; ‘Love among the Lions,’ 
by F. Anstey; ‘Idylla of the Sea,’ by Frank 
T. Bullen, author of ‘The Cruise of the 
Cachalot’; ‘Hungarian Literature,” by Dr. 
Zoltan Beéthy; ‘Uncle Sam's Soldiers,’ by 
O. P. Austin; ‘Our Navy in Time of War,’ 
by Franklin Matthews, and “The Story of 
the English Kings according to Shakespeare,’ 
three new volumes in Appletons’ ‘Home 





Reading Series. 
A life of Oliver Cromwell, elaborately il- 
lustrated, is in preparation by Samuel Raw- 
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son Gardiner, and will be published by the 
Scribners. They announce also ‘Cathedral 
Builders: The Story of a Great Guild,’ by 
Leader Scott; and ‘Across the Campus,’ life 
at Smith College, by Miss Caroline M. Fuller. 

‘Two Summer Island Papers,’ a new book 
about Bermuda, “‘in effect a literary history 
of the islands,’”’ by J. C. L. Clark, is to be 
published in September by C. de Hasbrouck, 
No. 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

A new number of the Columbia University 
Series of Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Education (Macmillan) will be 
‘Educational Legislation and Administration 
of the Colonial Governments,’ by Miss Elsie 
W. Clews. 

The ‘‘Cambridge [Mass.] Edition’ of the 
‘Complete Poetical Works of John Milton’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) succeeds in com- 
pressing them into one octavo volume of a 
little more than 400 pages. The poems are in 
double columns, but considerable space is 
allotted to a Life and to appropriate intro- 
ductions and notes, calculated for school use 
or private culture. A youthful portrait of 
the poet is the only one given. It is a pity 
that an editor could not have been found 
with some simplicity of style and reverence 
of temper, not patronizing Milton alike in 
his juvenile psalms and in ‘Paradise Re- 
gained’’—not “steeped to his lips,’’ to bor- 
row from Matthew Arnold, “in the fantasti- 
calities’’ of this present decadence, every 
bit as unnatural as those of Donne or Cow- 
ley. We are shown, “in odd relief out of 
this precocious solemnity, one of those 
lightning flashes from the clear sky of youth 
which tell of the summer passion suspended 
there,”’ and learn that of ‘‘the twin poems” 
“the speech incarnates the thought as easi- 
ly, as satisfyingly, as the muscles of a Phi- 
dian youth incarnate the motor-impulses 
of his brain.”’ ‘Il Penseroso’’ and a boxer! 
Hyperion to a Satyr! The editor twice has 
to use the term ‘‘conceitfulness’’ to express 
his idea of Milton’s early style. The prose 
translations of the Latin poems are neither 
strict nor graceful, and there are some bad 
misprints. 

More endearing to the eye is the little 
selection of ‘Poems, Narrative, Elegiac, and 
Visionary, by Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ in the 
Dent-Macmillan ‘‘Temple Classics’ series. 
Mr. Gollancz has naturally called to his 
aid as sub-editor Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
whose task has not been heavy. To the same 
series belongs De Quincey’s ‘Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater,’ with marginalia 
and notes from the hand of Mr. Walter 
Jerrold. 

Much solicitation has at last obtained of 
Macmillan & Co. the inclusion in_ their 
Golden Treasury Series of Fitzgerald's 
‘Omar’; with Fitzgerald, however, omitted 
from the title-page, and invisible by name 
everywhere except incidentally in the biblio- 
graphical chronicle on the verso of the title. 
To be in keeping with the series, this edi- 
tion could not compete altogether with the 
beat American, in comparison with which all 
that gan be said is that it is handy. 

Lieut. Hobson's unaffected account of ‘The 
Sinking of the Merrimac’ has been read se- 
rially by thousands in the Century Maga- 
zine with thrilling interest. Posterity is en- 
titled to share this emotion, with the added 
ease which a book affords, and the Century 


Co. has done well to reproduce in a hand- 
some volume the story of an exploit whose 
glory (let rampant warriors take heed) is in 


its essentially non-resistant character. 
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Mr. John Boyd Thacher of Albany, who 
maintains so creditably the traditions of an 
older generation of book collectors who car- 
ed for something more than the price their 
treasures cost them, prepared one of the 
most interesting of the papers presented 
in honor of John Cabot at the quadricen- 
tennial meeting in Halifax in 1897. His ad- 
dress, which describes the discovery of 1497 
in picturesque fashion, but with a proper 
sense of the distinction between the known 
and the guessed-at, was printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, anda 
special edition has also been issued by Mr. 
Thacher. He has illustrated it most intelli- 
gently with heliotype facsimiles of several 
of the significant sources of Cabotian in- 
formation, taken from books and manu- 
scripts in his library. 


Dr. Georgiana Morrill’s ‘Speculum Gy de 
Warewyke’ is one of the most elaborate 
pieces of editing on which the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society has so far put its im- 
print (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.). The text, with the variants, takes 
up less than fifty pages; the introduction, 
notes, and glossary extend to more than 
two hundred and fifty. Miss Morrill is a 
pupil of Zupitza and of Schick, and has been 
carefully trained in Middle English lin- 
guistics. She has worked at her thirteenth- 
century poem with industry and enthu- 
siasm, and her edition is not likely to be 
superseded. The ‘Speculum’ is, in the main, 
a rifacimento or free version of Alcuin’s 
moral epistle to Count Guy of Tours. It is 
a very dull composition, and its interest 
consists almost entirely in the fact that 
the English redactor has, by a natural trans- 
ference, attached the “sarmoun’”’ to the ro- 
mantic history of Guy of Warwick. Any- 
thing that throws light on this mysterious 
personage is welcome to the student of po- 
pular literature, and Miss Morrill’s extensive 
and erudite, though somewhat indigested, 
Introduction will doubtless be frequently 
consulted. 


The Department of the Colonies of the 
Netherlands issued, two years since, the first 
part of a daily record, kept at Batavia, of 
early events in the Dutch East Indies, whose 
original is in the Government archives at 
The Hague. The second part of this ‘Dagh- 
Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia’ (The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1898), continues the story 
from 1631 to 1634. The book, a volume of 
nearly 500 pages, is more of a detailed his- 
tory than its title implies. The part here 
under review comprises the administrations 
of the Governors-General Jacques Specx and 
Hendrik Brouwer. As the editor, Dr. H. T. 
Colenbrander, points out in his preface, the 
commerce of the Dutch East India Company 
in this period is seen steadily to increase, 
and the shadows, at least, of the assertion of 
sovereignty that the Company, through the 
force of circumstances, is gradually obliged 
to make, have already become visible. Not 
only is it necessary for the Dutch to defend 
themselves in the possession of their prop- 
erty, but they are forced from time to time, 
for the sake of prestige, to assert themselves 
by assuming the aggressive. The record, fur- 
thermore, does not confine itself to what has 
since become the Dutch East Indies, but ex- 
tends to dealings with other countries and 
islands of the Kast, with Persia, Japan, Siam, 
India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, and inct- 
dentally has no little material with regard 
to the early navigation of the unknown Ma- 
lay archipelago. The book is an extremely 








valuable source of original information con- 
cerning not only the development of the 
Dutch colonies, but of European commercial 
and colonial power in the Far East. There is 
a carefully prepared index. 

In the Atheneum of April 8 Mr. W. Fraser 
Rae begins, in a first instalment, to pour 
forth his ‘“‘New Light on Junius.” This light 
does not, he confesses, illumine the hither- 
to undiscoverable incognito beyond dispute, 
but it helps to throw Sir Philip Francis and 
his adherents still further into the shade. 

Prof. E. Hiibner of Berlin, who ten or ele- 
ven years ago occupied temporarily a chair 
in the Johns Hopkins University, and at that 
time published contributions to a Ciceronian 
bibliography, writes in the Rundschau for 
April on the variable position held by Cice- 
ro, the writer and the man, in the estimation 
ef scholars and cultivated circles, in different 
lands and periods. He regrets the disfavor, 
not to say condemnation, which the character 
and writings of the immortal Roman have 
for some time past incurred among the edu- 
cated class in Germany. ‘Though disclaiming 
any attempt at a Rettung or whitewashing of 
Cicero, he nevertheless has at heart the re- 
habilitation of the great classic wherever he 
may have lost prestige. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
April opens with a description of the Caro- 
line Islands by F. W. Christian, who em- 
phasizes the neglect of the Spaniards to de- 
velop their resources or to civilize the na- 
tives. Some of the islands are “nothing bet- 
ter than pirate strongholds.’’ In earlier days 
the natives were “great navigators, guid- 
ing their way fearlessly by a most accu- 
rate knowledge of the stars and ocean cur- 
rents.’’ Even as late as the beginning of this 
century a fleet of eighteen or twenty large 
canoes sailed annually in February to Guam, 
a distance of some five hundred miles, re- 
turning in April or May. The article is il- 
lustrated by pictures taken by a Manila pho- 
tographer who accompanied the writer, but 
has since been shot by the Spaniards as a 
rebel. Mr. Christian’s reference to the na- 
tive rising in the Philippines is interesting 
as that of a non-partisan observer. He 
says emphatically that it is ‘“‘not a cause of 
pure patriotism. It is directed by unprin- 
cipled men working for their own selfish 
ends against law and order. . . . It 
means the massacre of peaceful Europeans, 
and the torture of helpless women and chil- 
dren.’’ There are also accounts of a region 
on the western shore of Lake Baikal and of 
the French Niger Territory, some of which 
is extraordinarily fertile but still unde- 
veloped. 


The Consular Reports for April opens with 
a statistical account of the trade of this 
country with northern China, which it shows 
has for some years been “constantly in- 
creasing—not slowly, but in an almost phe- 
nomenal manner.” There is also a descrip- 
tion of a method of inducing persons of 
small means to save which has proved very 
successful in some German cities. Instead 
of obliging them to bring their savings to 
the bank, the bank undertakes to collect from 
its depositors certain fixed sums weekly. On 
the receipt of the money, which varies be- 
tween the limits of 50 pfennigs and 10 marks, 
the depositor is given a printed coupon, 
showing the amount collected, the date, and 
the number of the pass-book. In Mainz the 
number of weekly depositors on January 1, 
1898, was 5,799, who made a weekly de- 
posit of $3,704, the majority depositing one 
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and two marks. In a table showing the ton- 
nage of ships entered in the principal ports 
of the world in 1887 and 1895, it is note- 
worthy that Constantinople stands second, 
or next to London, with (in round numbers) 
thirteen millions—an increase of nearly four 
and a half millions. New York has dropped 
from the fifth to the eighth place on the list, 
foreign commerce alone being included, with 
an increase of less than a million. 

In one of the recent monthly meetings of 
the Association de Représentants de la 
Presse Etrangére, at Constantinople, Major 
von Huber, one of the German officers in the 
service of the Ottoman Government, in con- 
nection with the building of the Anatolian 
railroad, reported the preparation by him- 
self of a map of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine, based on reliable sources of in- 
formation, mostly of an official charac- 
ter, access to which was facilitated by the 
friendly feeling entertained by the Turkish 
authorities towards the Germans. The size 
of the map, which as yet has had only a li- 
mited circulation in MS. reproductions, but 
is soon to be published somewhere outside 


of Turkey, is 1.30 by 0.94 metres, and the 


scale is 1:1,500,000. The author states that 
it contains some 9,500 data with reference 
to the highways, railroads, etc., of these 
provinces, while special efforts have been 
made to indicate the exact population, status, 
etc., of the Christian contingent. Accom- 
panying this main map are two smalier ones, 
dealing with Crete and Constantinople. The 
political significance of this collection of 
charts at the present time is apparent at a 
glance, and probably explains why the Porte 
refused to permit their publication within 
the limits of the Empire. It is Von Huber’s 
purpose to bring out his map in an accurate 
but quite inexpensive edition. 

We are requested to state that the en- 
trance examinations for the Library School 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, are to be given 
this year on June 24 instead of in September 
as heretofore. 

The summer courses for foreigners in the 
study of the French language at the Univer- 
sity of Grenoble will be open from July 1 
to October 31, and will be more complete 
than ever. In the first fortnight in July a 
formal opening session wtll be presided over 
by the rector, and will comprise a lantern 
lecture on the geography of Dauphiny by 
Prof. Collet. For all particulars, students 
should address M. Marcel Reymond, No. 4 
Place de la Constitution. 

The Anti-Imperialist League, whose head- 
quarters are at No. 43 Milk Street, Boston 
(Francis A. Osborn, Treasurer), desires con- 
tributions in aid of the spread of argumenta- 
tive literature that makes for peace and na- 
tional integrity. 


—The American success of ‘Cyrano’ has 
led to the republication (Doubleday & Mc- 


translation of the ‘Histoire comique des 
états et empires de la lune,’ with an excel- 


nate to the work itself, the editor’s share | fact that difference of race would produce 





tant works of kindred character in various 
languages, and suggest possible indebtedness 
on the part of Cyrano. Of the ‘‘Voyage,”’ 
comparatively little is likely to hold the in- 
terest of readers unprepared by reéxamina- 
tion of Gautier’s essay in ‘Les Grotesques.’ 
The work is a fitful gallopade in the thin up- 
per regions of a fancy somewhat lacking in 
ethereality and inventiveness. Even in the 
common device of inverting or reversing ter- 
restrial conditions, the author fails to work 
out the scheme on systematic lines. We find 
that some of the lunar inhabitants, though 
shaped like human beings, walk on four 
feet; that they puzzle overthe nature and 
sex of their earthly visitor; that they feed, 
not on solids, but on vapors—with more of 
the same sort. Underlying all these ima- 
ginings come theories physical ang metaphy- 


| Sical, gathered right and left from Campa- 





nella, Cardan, Gassendi, and others, but pre- | 


senting, to our eyes, a veritable farrago of 
speculation, in which, however, a subtle al- 
legory may possibly lurk. More attractive is 
the curiously anticipatory character of seve- 


— 


bibliographical indications point out impor- 
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non classé est tout simplement, on le croit 
du moins au Canada, Yaccent du XVIle 
siécle.’ It is, however, surprising that in 
connection with the return of Canadian fac- 
tory-hands from New England industrial 


towns, no notice should have been taken of 
the frequent Anglicizing of names; but an 
unprepared traveller may well be excused 
for not recognizing ‘“‘Noél Trudeau” under 
his alternative designation of ‘Christmas 
Waterhole.”’ 


Passing from French Canada into New 
England, Mme. Bentzon’s attention was 
drawn to the contrast thus presented in life, 
type, and character, though the difference 
appears less sharp to one who proceeds slow 
ly by way of the district known as the “East 
ern Townships,”” between the St. Lawrence 
and our own frontier. The visits to Concord 
and Salem contain Httle more than the tra- 
ditional observations and reflections on the 
Transcendentalists and the witches, many of 
which are doubtless new to French readers 
The latter should, however, be informed that 


| “‘a lintoo root” is approximately correct in 


ral practices of Cyrano’s entertainers, who | 


are familiar with cremation and ‘‘ambula- 
tory’’ houses; and who, to belief in a sort of 
microbian hypothesis, add a firm trust in the 
efficacy of faith-cures. It is also worth not- 
ing, as a typical bit of Cyranesque egotism, 
that lurge-nosed moon-dwellers are alone 
permitted to multiply. And, lastly, when we 
observe what poetical setting M. Rostand has 


succeeded in giving to his hero’s ways of | 


reaching the moon, all prosaically detailed 
here, we feel more than ever the truth of 
Cyrano’s sad dying admission, 
“e+ o ele « « OR oe ee 

Ce fut d’étre celui qui souffle—et qu'on oublie!’’ 
—Under the title of ‘Nouvelle-France et 
Nouvelle-Angleterre’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy), 
Mme. Th. Bentzon publishes her impres- 
sions of travel lately issued in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The notes for this volume 
were the fruit of observations along the 
Saguenay trip, in Montreal and Quebec, and 
during rapid visits to Concord, Salem, the 
commencement exercises at Harvard, and so 
on. In the Canadian part there are two dis- 
tinct elements—a capital guide-book for fu- 
ture tourists, compiled with the practised 
ease of a good observer, and a bundle of 
judgments and opinions on the conditions of 
French Canadian life as affecting women, to 
which aspect, it would appear, Mme. Bentzon 
almost exclusively confined her attention. 
For the many conventual establishments— 
and especially for hospitals directed by Sis- 
ters of Mercy—which came in her way, the 
traveller has little else than praise, not un- 
accompanied with disparagement of rival 
institutions in hands English and secular, 
concerning which (from hearsay, apparently) 


| She concludes less favorably. At the same 
Clure Co.) of a quaint seventeenth-century | 


suggests that ecclesiastical reins struck the 


| writer as being drawn a little closer in the 
lent biographical introduction and notes by | 
Mr. Curtis Hidden Page. Though subordi- | 


calls for special attention on account of the | 


reasonable limits to which it has been re- 
stricted and its accuracy in matters of detail. 
For example, Mr. Page’s note on “sara- 


band,”’ which makes of this “‘a lively Spanish | 


dance,” differs from the common erroneous 
description of English dictionaries, which call 
it “stately,” and agrees with the con poca 
modestia of Spanish authorities. Also, the 


Province of Quebec than in France of to- 
day; and there is also recognition of the 


much less friction in the absence of religious 
antagonism. Dealing with French Canadian 
peculiarities, Mme. Bentzon takes a more 





charitable view than the late H. C. Bunner, | 
and finds the habitant guilty of the sole vice | 


of drunkenness. She touches very gingerly 


| on the quality of language and accent cha- 


| 


racteristic of French Canada, contenting 


herself with the mild frony of “Cet accent ' 





sound, yet unconventional in spelling; also 
that to English ears a “glee club” does not 
suggest “*‘club de la joie."” In conclusion, the 
author, prudently hazarding no independent 
counsel or opinion, records a hope for a 
splendid future to Canada, as a mark of gra 
titude for attentions and hospitality gene 
rously given and here so gra efully acknow 
ledged. 


—In order to excite greater zeal in the 
study of modern languages and to make it 
possible to learn them more thoroughly, 
somewhat more than a year ago a number 
of educators in Germany organized a 8ys- 
tem of international correspondence between 
the pupils of schools in different countries, 
the exchange being made through a central 
office at Leipzig. Experience has now 
shown the thorough success of this innova- 
tion. More than thirty schools in Germany, 
England, and France have in this first 
twelvemonth already codperated in the 
scheme. Somewhat to the surprise of the 
Germans, the French and the English have 
been the most enthusiastic participants. The 
plan calls for a letter from each member 
every two weeks, alternating in the lan- 
guage of the writer and that of the re 
cipient. The recipjent returns the let- 
ter corrected. Each pupil is  permit- 
ted to have but one correspondent. In or- 
der to avoid possible trouble, the missive 
is addressed, not to the pupil, but to the 
school. The higher schools for girls are tak- 
ing the liveliest interest in the work. The 
principal of a young ladies’ seminary in Ma- 
con, France, writes to the central office at 
Leipzig that through these letters her pupils 
have become ardent students of German, and 
that the communications have proved to be 


| great aids to study. The applications for 
. . . > ' 
time, a discreet innuendo here and there | membership by the schools of France and 


England have been so numerous as to em- 
barrass the Leipzig officé. The friends of 
the movement, in addition to the education- 
al value of it, draw attention to the moral 
benefits in the formation of friendships be- 
tween young people of different nationalities 
which will necessarily bear good fruit here- 
after. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


It can searcely be denied, in looking over 
the harvest of American poetry yielded dur- 
ing the last eix months, that the three or 
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four volumes indicating most promise are 
by women. One of these writers is Mrs. 
Lilla Cabot Perry, known best as a painter; 
but also through her remarkable transla- 
tion of ‘Pictures in Prose,’ by Turgeneff, and 
her little volume, ‘In the Garden of Hellas,’ 
of versions from the Greek Anthology. In 
her ‘Impressions’ (Copeland & Day) there is 
a vigorous grasp, as in the following (p. 81): 


A DREAM. 


“Horseman, springing from the dark, 
Horseman, flying wild and free, 

Tell me, what shail be thy road, 
Whither speedest far from me?’’ 


“From the dark into the light, 
From the small unto the great, 
From the valleys dark I ride 
O’er the hills to conquer fate!’’ 


‘Take me with thee, horseman mine! 
Let me madly ride with thee!” 
As he turned I met his eyes, 
My own soul looked back at me! 
The same quality is seen also in the fine 
closing line of this brief definition (p. 47) 
called 
ART. 
Wouldst know the artist? Then go seek 
Hiim in bis iabors.—Though he strive 
That Nature’s voice alone should speak 
From page or canvas to the heart, 
Yet is it passionately alive 
With his own soul! Of him ‘tis part!— 
This happy failure, this is Art. 

It is to be noticed that each of these poems 
culminates in the complete felicity of the 
last line, as often happens in the Greek 
Anthology; and this is true of many of Mrs. 
Perry’s poems, whereas with more common- 
place artists the last line is apt to enfeeble 
the whole. Her defect lies, however, after 
all, in an imperfect control of her own chisel; 
there are halting lines, insufficient cadences. 
This, and this alone, leads to the impression 
that perhaps the pen is not, after all, her 
final and predestined implement. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody, in ‘The 
Wayfarers’ (Boston: Copeland), is one of 
the youngest American women whose poems 
have matured into a volume, and she is cer- 
tainly one of the best worth reading. Some- 
times mastered by her own conception and 
not always working it thoroughly out into 
clear utterance, she yet has always some- 
thing to say, and often gets it well and 
strongly uttered. “The Weavers,” for in- 
stance, is a very striking and original per- 
sonification of the unseen powers that mould 
our destiny even while we sleep (p. 26): 

THE WEAVERS, 


All day T watk among the crowd, 


Seeking the Weavers Well 1 wot 
Thin noonday, staring blank and hot, 
Js not for them; yet in a cloud 

Of men I wander—cali aloud, 


Ali day I seek, and jind ihem not. 


Lo, every night the Weavers come, 
And one by one, and silently, 
ith eyes down-looking timidly, 


They steal into the darkening room, 
Bent forms and eld against the gloom 
With faces gray as mystery, / 
lim faces have the Weavers,—eyes 
Of patience that do seem to shun 

‘The waning light, as one by one 
They come what way the shadow Hes 
Like long imprisoned memories , 
That dare not look upon the sun, 
With flekering amliles of gentleness, 


Pinger on Up, they come: and soon 
Beneath the shuttle'’s lowly croon 
The silence groweth less and less, 
Aa dusk before the loveliness 

Of a slow-rising summer moon, 


The shuttle singeth. And fair things 
Upon the web do come and go; 

Dim traceries like clouds ablow 

Fade Into cobweb glimmeringa, 

A ailver, fretted with amall wings,— 
The while a volee is ainging low. 


The qulet yleldeth up {ta sweet 
To a great laughter; winds arise; 
Wild birds awaken allen akies, 
And tn a tremulons outer hent 
The pulses of the summer bent 

To the deep hum of dragon-files, 


“Io, the Life-glory, it hath come!" 


Ah, Soul, who laughed aloud at thee? 
Nay, not the Weavers. Mystery! 
Was it a shuttle, broken, dumb 
Nought is there, nought in all the room 
Save daylight and its vacancy. 


Last night the Weavers came and went. 

Ay me, 80 fair a web was wrought, 

4h winged hopes within it caught / 

And ere the colors were foreapent 

The blank day snatched the joy they lent, 
Day, staring like a thing distraught. 


I seek the Weavers. As I go, 

All faces save their own I see, 
But not their gentle company,— 
Never their amiles that licker 80. 
Theirs are the only eyes I know; 
All other folks are strange to me. 


In ‘England and Yesterday,’ a book of 
short poems by Louise Imogen Guiney (Lon- 
don: Grant Richards), we have, all things 
considered, the finest poetic tribute yet paid 
to that imperishable tie which links England 
and America in literary traditions. Miss 
Guiney, perhaps the most cultivated and the 
most original of American women who write 
poetry, has printed in England a little book 
of poems born in English soil, yet essentially 
American at heart. She is the only repre- 
sentative here of that Celtic revival which 
is the best thing in contemporary English 
verse; and it is not strange to find her va- 
rious lyrics and sonnets inscribed to lead- 
ers of that movement, such as Lionel John- 
son and Dora Sigerson. Oxford has also laid 
its spell on her, as on all such tempera- 
ments; and many charming memories will 
be recalled by a sonnet like this (p. 20): 


ROOKS IN NEW COLLEGE GARDENS. 


Through rosy clouds, and over thorn 
Their wings with darkling autumn distence filled, 
From Isis’ valley border, hundred-hilled, 
The rooks are crowding home as evening lowers: 
Not for men only, and their musing hours 
By battled walls did gracious Wykeham buila 
These dewy spaces early sown and stilled, 
These dearest inland melancholy bowers. 
Blest birds! A book held open on the knee 
Below, is all they guess of Adam’s blight: 
With surer art the while, and simpler rite, 
They follow Truth in some monastic tree, 
wae + ahead against their docile breasts, 
night, 
The scholar’s star, the star of sanctity. 


towers, 


by 


Best of all, perhaps, as separating her by 
a clear strong line of demarkation from those 
Americans whom England simply dwarfs and 
retains, is this memory of home, even among 
the London docks (p. 14): 


IN THE DOCKS. 


Where the bales thunder till the day is done, 
And the wild sounds with wilder odours cope; 
Where, over crouching sail and coiling rope, 
Lascar and Moor along the gangwey run; 
Where stifled Thames spreads in the pallid sun, 
A hive of anarchy from slope to slope; 

Flag of my birth, my liberty, my hope, 

I see thee at the masthead, joyous one! 

O thou good guest! So oft as, young and warm, 
To the home wind thy hoisted colours bound, 
Away, away from this too bye om ground, 
Sodden with human trespass and despair, 

Thee only, from the desert, from the storm, 

A sick mind follows into Eden air. 


Miss Helen Hay, under the modest title 
of ‘Some Verses’ (Chicago: Stone), fortunate- 
ly does not follow her father in the direction 
of dialect—since one dialect writer is enough 
for a family—yet shows much power in verse- 
making, a delicate eye for nature, and a 
real depth of feeling, which, unfortunately, 
takes, especially on the first and last pages, 
a somewhat severe and even repulsive form. 
There is much concentration in these poems, 
and the very shortest sometimes present a 
striking imaginative suggestion, as in the fol- 
lowing (p. 67): 


THE LAST CLOUD, 


A red-rose cloud upon the evening sky, 

A warrior cloud which dies in gallant fight, 
Too proud for prisons of beg yr me night. 
Knowing no pause, no strain of changing years, 
Its little hour too short for dreams or tears, 
The faithful sun its first and latest light— 
Who would not so be giad to fight and die! 

A red-rose cloud upon the evening sky. 





The poem which, although not remarkable 





sical gift, and has even a haunting quality, 
is the following (p. 60): 


TO DIANE, 


The ruddy poppies bend and bow, 
Diane! do you remember? 
The sun you knew shines proudly now, 
The lake still lists the breeze’s vow, 
Your towers are fairer for their stains, 
Each stone you smiled upon remains. 

a ee is Diane? 

iane! do you remember? 


I come to find you through the years, 

Diane! do you remember? 
For none may rule my love's soft fears. 
The ladies now are not your peers, 
I seek you thro’ your tarnished halls, 
Pale sorrow on me spirit falls, 

High, low,—where is Diane? 

Diane! do you remember? 


I crush the poppies where I tread, 

Diane! do you remember? 

Your flower of life, so bright, so red— 
She does not hear—Diane is dead. 
I pace the sunny bowers alone 
Where naught of her remains but stone. 
Sing low—where is Diane? 
Diane does not remember. 

‘Along the Trail: A Book of Lyrics,’ by 
Richard Hovey (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.), is rather misnamed, for the author 
shows us his well-known lyric gift only in 
the now familiar song “Give a Rouse then 
in the May-Time,”’ while a large part of the 
book takes the sonnet form. It is fitting 
that a good deal of the book should have 
academic reference to Dartmouth College 
and the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, and in these 
it is appropriate enough that the author’s 
art should show itself as being, in his own 
phrase, “‘frank-and-twenty’’; yet there comes 
a time when this prolonged juvenility must 
perforce wane a little, and, perhaps, both the 
authors of ‘Vagabondia’ need to bear this 
fact in mind. For some reason or other, the 
maturer muse of Mr. Hovey does not seem 
always to show recognition of this truth, 
nor are the luscious and morbid horrors of 
Mallarmé the best school for a healthy ma- 
turing; but there is no cause for real anxiety 
in regard to one who can write, in the in- 
tervals of ‘Vagabondia,’ anything so strong 
and simple as this sonnet (p. 27): 


AFTER BUSINESS HOURS. 

When I sit down with thee at last alone, 

Shut out the wrangle of the clashing day, 

The ectage of petty jars that fret and fray, 

The snarl and yelp of brute beasts for a bone; 
When thou and I sit down at last alone, 

And, through the dusk of rooms divinely gray, 

Spirit to spirit finds its voiceless way, 

As tone melts meeting in accordant tone,— 
Oh, then our souls, far in the vast of sky, 

Look from a tower, too high for sound of strife 

Or any violation of the town, 
Where the great vacant winds of God go +f 

And over the be misshapen city of life 

Love pours his silence and his moonlight down. 

‘Poems by Richard Realf, Poet, Soldier, 
Workman,’ with a memoir by Richard J. 
Hinton, is a thick volume of more than 300 
pages (Funk & Wagnalls), about one-half 
being biography and one-half verse. The 
memoir is a curious illustration of a fact as 
old as history—the fascination exercised by 
the brilliant, sentimental, mercurial type 
of man over the honest but unimaginative 
friend. It is simply impossible to make a 
hero—outside of a French novel—of one who 
began his career at nineteen in England 
by seducing a young relative of his chief be- 
nefactor, Lady Byron, and who, being beaten 
unmercifully by the girl’s brother, disap- 
peared and was afterwards recognized as a 
barefooted ballad singer; who, being banish- 
ed from England to America, married three 
wives, two of them illegally, and finally 
committed suicide because his second wife, 
being apparently of more determined charac- 
ter than the others, persisted in following 
him up. It was perfectly in character for 
such a man to become John Brown's secre- 
tary, and betray his secrets for six hundred 
dollars (p. xlvii), and on the other hand, 





' in conception, shows the most distinctly mu- 


that he should give away half the money 




































































nor is it out of character that he should 
write to his sister, ‘‘Why, Sallie, I have sung 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ when no eye but God's 
has seen me, and when no ear but His has 
listened; because, if I had not sung it, my 
full heart would have broken; and the tears 
would roll down my cheeks, and I would 
tremble till I could hardly sit on my horse” 
(p. xxxv). The best explanation that his 
faithful friend and biographer can give of 
him, is that he must have “suffered at times 
from some form of dementia’ (p. xxx). 
Thus much of the memoir, and for the 
poems the following love-sonnet is, perhaps, 





Re Nation. 


to two of John Brown's escaped companions; | mise in “The Ballad of Yuba Wood" (p. 


96), and in the protest against Juvenal’s 
Sixth Satire (p. 141) 

We have glimpses of Kipling again and 
of Browning and of Leopardi—and, above all, 
of youth and its ardor and its crudeness—in 
‘The Song of the Wave, and Other Poems,’ 
by George Cabot Lodge (Seribners). The 
enormous gilded wave which overspreads the 
cover of this book answers the purpose of all 
Mr. Pierce's torrents of scarlet, and they 
alike give a promise of something turgid 
and rhetorical, whose pledge the book itself 


! . . 7. - 
in each case does something to fulfil. Yet 


the very low-water mark; it would be a | 


pity, indeed, to have it go much lower (p. 
19): 
PASSION, 


I clench my arms about your neck, until 

The knuckles of my hands grow white with palin, 

And my swollen muscles quiver with the strain, 
And all the pulses of my life stand still. 

I say I clench so. Ah! you cannot tear 
Yourself away from my immortal grip 

Of forlorn tenderness and salt despair. 
And child-like sorrowing after fellowship, 

And wolf-like hunger of the famishing heart; 
For not until my sundering fibres crack, 

And my torn limbs from their wrenched sockets 
start, 
O darling, darling! will I yield me back 

To that lone hell whence, shuddering through and 

through, 
With one wild tiger-leap I sprang to you. 


So far as it appears, Realf was a good 
soldier for four years during the civil war, 
and was offered a first lieutenancy in the 
regular army, but declined it (p. Ixxi). The 
high-water mark of his verses—which are in 
general, it must be said, mediocre—is, per- 
haps, the following (p. 40): 


MY SWORD SONG. 
Day in, day out, through the long campaign, 
I march in my place in the ranks; 
And whether it shine or whether it rain, 
My good sword cheerily clanks. 
It clanks and clanks in a knightly way 
Like the ring of an armored heel; 
And this is the song which day by day 
It sings with its lips of steel: 
“© friend, from whom a hundred times 
I have felt the strenuous grip 
Of the all-renouncing love that climbs 
To the heights of fellowship; 
Are you tired of all the weary miles? 
Are you faint with your swooning limbs? 
Do you hunger back tor the olden smiles, 
And the lilt of olden hymns? 
“Under the wail of the shuddering world 
Amoan for its fallen sons; 
Over the volleying thunders hurled 
From the throats of the wrathful guns; 
Above the roar of the plunging line 
That rocks with the fury of hell, 
Runs the absolute voice: O Earth of mine, 
Be patient, for ail is well!’’ 


Thus sings my sword to my soul, and I, 
Albeit the way is long, 
As soiled clouds darken athwart the sky— 
Still keep my spirit strong: 
Whether I live, or whether I lie 
On the stained ground, ghastly and stark, 
Beyond the carnage I shall desery 
God's love shine across the dark. 

Take four parts of Joaquin Miller, add two 
of Kipling, one of Stephen Crane, and three 
of natural and almost boyish feeling—lasting 
strangely amid a medley of discourse, often 
childishly or vulgarly selected—and you have 
‘Kufu, and Other Poems,’ by Clay Arthur 
Pierce, published in St. Louis by the author. 
The volume is an excellent piece of book- 
making in externals (from the Gottschalk 
Press, St. Louis), and its checkered black and 
red lines have an oddity which sometimes 
verges on picturesqueness. Apparently, the 
author wishes you to know his favorite lines, 
and so puts them in scarlet, and he often 
uses these tints instead of ordinary italics; 
or employs them to designate in the margin 
the precise date of the poem—for he is very 
much interested in his own statistics. Occa- 
sionally a red line slants across the whole 
page, not for erasure, but for distinction. 
Yet with all these evidences of whim and 
perhaps juvenility, there are signs of pro- 





the title-poem (p. 7) is not wholly unbecom 
ing the grandson of an Admiral: 


THE SONG OF THE WAVE 
I 


This is the song of the wave! The m! 
Child of the soul of silence, beating 





air ¢ 
sound: 
White as a live terror, as a drawn sword, 
This is the wave 
1! 
This is the song of the wave, the white-maned 
steed of the Tempest 


Whose veins are swollen with life 
In whose flanks abide the four winds 
This is the wave 


lit 


This is the song of the wave! 
out of the sea 
And the waters lay smooth as a silver shield 
And the sun-rays smote on the waters like a gold 
en sword 
Then a wind blew out of the morning 
And the waters rustled 
And the wave was born! 
AP 
This is the song of the wave! The wind blew out 
of the noon, 
And the white sea-birds like driven foam 
Winged in from the ocean that lay beyond the sky, 
And the face of the waters was barred with waite, 
For the wave had many brothers, 
And the wave was strong! 


he dawn leaped 


Vi. 
This is the song of the wave, that rises to fall, 
Rises a sheer green wall like a barrier of glass 
That has caught the soul of the moonlight, 
Caught and prisoned the moonbeams; 
Its edge is frittered to foam 
This is the wave! 

Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar has effectually 
commanded an audience for his poems, and 
the time has arrived when they should be 
discussed, not as something sporadic or un- 
expected, but as dispassionately as if they 


came from the Anglo-Saxon type. Thus | 
judged—and sympathy makes it difficult to | 
apply the test—it must be said that, while | 


smooth in diction and fairly animated in 
thought, they do not show that supreme 
quality which promises to help the colored 
race as it has been aided by the eloquence 
of Frederick Douglass or the organizing 
power of Booker Washington. Yet there is 
certainly promise in this volume, ‘Lyrics of 
the Hearthside’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.); the 
poems are not tinged with conceit because of 
sudden applause; and they are best where 
they come most nearly from ‘the peculiar 
conditions of the author's life, as in the fol 
lowing poem (p. 40): 
SYMPATHY. 

I know what the caged bird feels, alas! 

When the sun is bright on the upland slopes; 
When the wind stirs soft through the springing 

grasa, 
And the river flows like a stream of glass; 

When the first bird sings and the first bud opes, 
And the faint perfume from its chalice steals 
1 know what the caged bird feels! 


I know why the caged bird beats his wing 


Till its blood is red on the cruel bars; 
For he must fly back to his perch and cling 


| When he fain would be on the bough a-swing: 


And a pain still throbs in the oid, old scars 


| And they pulse again with a keener sting— 
| I know why he beats his wing! 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 


I know why the caged bird sings, ah m« 

When his wing Is bruised and his boson sors 
When he beats his bars and he would be free; 
It is not a carol of joy or glee, 

jut a prayer he sends from his heart's deep 
core, 

But a plea, that upward to Heaven he flings—- 
I know why the caged bird sings! 


We have before now called attention to 


the fact that, when our race on 


shores of the Pacific, the n 


merely English 
traditions and phrases are apt | lrop 
iside from verge, and someth n fresh 
and indigenous is revealed Song from 
Puget Sea,’ by Herbert Bashford (San Frar 
‘ a) Whitaker), may not a 1 w e be 
pr inced riginal r great, y how 
freshing a the 1 1 cok g i : 
phere in this le oen 








The sunshine gilds ¢ . { 4 
And glares w itn ¥ pates 
Iiy es and t < y } 
Strolls dow t ding inty iahes 
Tt flushed s sinks: ft} ry west 
Ss wad ¥ hroug at « 
The stars flame if witt the 
rhe wearied oxen dream and ns 
Like some huge ship with hull af 
The er ‘nt moon in vast, wild seas 
Of sombre pine slow settles down 
And burns the black tops of the trees 
A sudden silence, deep nd 
{ } 
Steals through the wan noerta ! 
And now one lone frog's flageal 
' oe - : 
Kings clea cross the falling night 
Tr 
The same native quality sometimes shows 


a productions; 


itself in the smallest Californ 
so that a little pamphlet of a dozen pages (pri 
vately printed), such as ‘Southern California 
Verses,’ by Grace Luce, may give more that 
is indigenous and genuine than Bret Harte, 
¢ r 


fi instance, has told us about California 


during the quarter of a century that he has 
lived across the Atlanti reproducing old 
types of human life now as utterly departed 


leps | 
as the Aztee civilization Yet the poppies 
still remain on the hills, and Miss Luce 


ngs them as freshly as Wordsworth his 
daffedils (p. 5): 


POPPIES 


oppy, blithest flower that gro 
The bees that bend thy orange t 
Are silenced by thy wild perf 
And they leave thee in thy 
Afar from any garden close 
Children of our sunset skies 
And, dancing where the west wind bl 
Over mesaas, hills, and flowering leas 
You wander to the brink f “ 
A vagrant with the wilful breed 
ee and wild, where men go net 
1¢ Wilderness your favored spot 


ce 
doom 


whispering rowa 


- 





You open wide ~) ne e eyes 
On Nature's Yaterios 

Content to grow gl und glow 
Forgotten by the bt 





The harvest of military and naval verses 
is not yet at an end, although the Philippine 
war seems, for very obvious reasons, to add 
ittle to it. Even the Spaniards have writ- 
ten but little heroic verse about bull-fighting 
‘War Poems, 1898,’ compiled by the Califor 
nian Club (San Francisco: Murdock Press), 
has in it not much that is above mediocrity 
and theillustrations are below even that grade 
Of the poems, the following is best worth 
quoting, by Miss Blanche M. Channing (p 
105): 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER 


We used to think the negro didn't count for 








Light-fingered ‘in the melon-patch, and chicken 
yard, and such; 

Muc in point of morals, and absurd 
eid dress, 

The butt of droll cartoonists and the target of th 


press; 
But we've got to reconstruct our views on « 
more or lesa, 
Now we know about the Tenth at La Quaalr 


When a rain of shot was falling, with a rg 
upon hia lips 

In the horror where such gallant lives went out tn 
death's eclipse 

Face to face with Spanish bullets, on the slope of 
San Juan 

The pegro soldier showed himself another type 
of man 

Read the story of his courage coldly, carelessly 


The story of the Tenth at La Quasina 


We have heaped the Cuban soll above their tallies 
black and white 

The strangely-sorted comrades of that grand and 
giorious fight 

And many a fair-skinned volunteer goes whole aml 
sound today 

For the succor of the colored troops, the batti 
records say ° 

And the feud is done for ever, of the biue-coat 
and the gray 

All honor to the Tenth at La Quasina! 
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Another book of the same class, although 
by a single author, is ‘Songs of Good Fight- 
ing,’ by Eugene R. White (Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co.). Just as a Whitman literature al- 
ready exists in the line of imitation, because 
it is so easy to follow a poet’s whims and 
omit his inspiration, so this book may yet 
have a bibliographical interest through the 
rhetorical tricks it borrows from Kipling, as 
in the following (p. 41): 


ON THE GREAT LAKES AND THE SEA. 
AS SAID THE SEA: 


Now, list to me, said the Cresting Sea, ye wastrel 
spawn of land, 

Ere that ye claim, so coufident, kin to the Mas- 
ter’s band; 

For 1 am grey as Time is grey, for I am the Twin 
of Time. 

I have seen the haze of the Elder Days, I have 

looked on the ancient rime, 

I have battled with man, I have battled with cliff, 
I have battled with ships and dune, 

At the Altar of Fate I pledged my hate that none 
may be Immune. 

Though I be grey with baffled deeds, yet red is the 
race I ran, 

No rest I take my thirst to slake till the Earth 
be purged of man. 


We catch another glimpse of Kipling in 
these verses from ‘For the King, and Other 
Poems,’ by Robert Cameron Rogers (Put- 


nams) (p. 85): 
THE STEERSMAN’S SONG. 
The fore-shrouds bar the moonlit “seud, 
The port-rail ape the sea 
Aloft all taut, where the wind clouds skim, 
Alow to the cutwater snug and trim, 
And the man at the wheel sings low; sings he 
“Oh, sea-room and lee-room 
And a gale to run afore, 
From the Golden Gate to Sunda Strait, 
But my heart Mes snug ashore.’’ 


Her hull rolls high, her nose dips low, 
The rollers flash alee— 
Wallow and dip and the uptossed screw 
Sends heart-beats quivering through and through— 
And the man at the wheel sings low; sings he~— 
“Oh, sea-room and lee-room 
And a gale to run afore— 
Sou’east by South and a bone in her mouth, 
But my heart Mes snug ashore."’ 

The book has, however, some good frontier 
poems, the best of which is ‘“‘The Maverick”’ 
(p. 48)—tbis being, as is well known, the 
name given by frontiersmen to the stray, 
unbranded, unshod horses who make up the 
untamable ‘‘wild bunch” of the prairies. 

The Kiplingese influence is to be found 
again in ‘The Shadows of the Trees,’ by Ro- 
bert Burns Wilson (New York: R. H. Rus- 
sell), and it is the more remarkable because 
the pervading tone of the book is that of 
the love of nature and of a gentle melan- 
choly. The volume is, however, exceptional 
in merit because the illustrations adorn in- 
stead of impairing it, as is more usual. The 
Kipling strain occurs thus, for 
(p. 7): 


instance 


A SONG OF NEW SEAS. 


Give us new seas to sail—the ery is, give us new 
seus to sail! 

New seas to sail, be they never so mad and we 
ship in the teeth of the gale: 

For the old seas pall on our souls like death, their 
tides and their deeps we know, 

The slope of the continents under the brine, and 
the black ooze beda betow. 





that we have ever seen—is ‘Mother-Song and 
Child-Song,’ edited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan (Stokes). From “Philip My King’ 
to ‘Little Orphant Annie,”’ this includes the 
whole gamut of poetry for young children, 
and will be a messenger of delight to many 
households. 


A History of Physics in its Elementary 
Branches. By Florian Cajori. Macmillan 
Co. 1899. 


Prof. Cajori’s ‘History of Mathematics’ has 
proved a useful book, notwithstanding the 
fault that was found with it for not being a 
kind of book it was never designed to be. 
Should a similar mistake be committed about 


the present work, however, it will be in a | 


measure the author’s own fault; for in a pre- 
face he quotes from the chemical leader 
William Ostwald some sentences which, in 
German verbose eloquence, express the idea 
that scientific teaching is not sufficiently his- 
torical, and thereupon hopes that this book 
may do something towards remedying that 
defect. This, being the main substance of the 
preface, seems to declare the purpose of the 
book. But what Ostwald wished to recom- 
mend, if anything more than the perusal of 
classical memoirs, was probably text-books 
on the plan of Mach’s ‘Die Mechanik in ihrer 
Entwickelung historisch-kritisch dargestellt’ 
(a good translation is published by the Open 
Court Co.), which imparts a very clear notion 
of the fundamentals of the science in a quite 
admirable account of the historical evolution 
of its conceptions; adulterated, unfortunately, 
it is true, with some baseless metaphysics. 
Since 99 per cent. of those who study che- 
mistry, as of those who study mechanics, 
pursue it simply with a view to making in- 
dustrial applications of their skill, we have 
little doubt that, for their purposes, Ostwald 
is quite right in confessing that the unhis- 
torical methods are ‘‘very successful,’ con- 
trary to the contention that there is econo- 
my in the historical way of teaching. But, 
however that may be, in what manner Prof. 
Cajori can imagine that an anecdotal and 
“crisp’’ (we will not say newspapery) narra- 
tive of physical discovery can subserve the 
historical plan of inculcating profound ideas 
of physics, is not very clear. 

All that can be expected in a volume which 
compresses the whole development of elate- 
rics, thermotics, acoustics, optics, electricity, 
etc., into a hundred thousand words, is a 
sketch of the most exterior facts for those 
who come to it utterly ignorant, together 
with entertaining reminiscences and perhaps 
some stray, forgotten circumstances for those 
who have been over the ground before; and 


| 80 much this volume certainly gives us. It is 


The currents that drift from pole to pole—what 
| ducing us into the inner current of physical 


hew hope can they bring? 

And the breakers that beat on the thousand shores 
what new song can they sing’? 

The thousand shores--the dreary streteh, what 
have they elae to give 

But the same dull death for those that die, and 
the same dull life to livel 


The thousand shores—the gabbling millions, front 
ing the patient sun, 

What will they do in thelr ehild’s-play world but 
that they have always done’ 

These slaves of time with the farce of thelr flags, 
and their drivelling cant, accurst, 


They will know no more when the last man lives 


than the frat man knew at first. 


A collection of more value than these ig 
one called ‘The Memory of Lincoln’ (Boston: 


Small, Maynard & Co.), containing poems se- | 


lected from a dozen different authors and 
skilfully edited, with an introduction, by M,. 
A. De Wolf Howe 
pilation 


Another charming com- 
the best upon its own theme, indeed, 


impossible to blame the author for not intro- 


thought, except when he himself, by direct 
pretension to discuss the vexed question of 
the reason for the failure of ancient physics, 
renders it impossible not to notice this side 
of the work. All our studies of scientific me- 
thods during the last half century have gone 
to confirm Whewell’s sagacious induction of 
1837, that scientifle discoveries cannot be 
made until appropriate ideas have first grown 
up. For example, the fact that Aristotle could 
assert that heavy bodies fall faster than light 
ones shows that his ideas were not in that 


| state of preparation for the subject which 


would insure its occurring to him that, whe- | est sense, 








ther two bodies of equal weight falling side | 


make no difference in their rate of falling, 
unless a strain upon the welding would ne- 
cessarily be brought about; and so long as 
such ways of thinking would not be sure to 
occur to him, he was plainly incapable of 
devising any suitable experiments relating 
to the phenomenon, as well as of reasoning 
from them rightly had they been brought 
before his eyes. Very few have been the 
exact general propositions drawn from his- 
tory, perhaps none before Whewell’s date, 
so eminently instructive as this; for it shows 
us that science is not unmixed receptivity, 
but essentially involves a conceptual element 
that has to go through a period of growth 
and a process of ripening. There is a certain 
psychological naiveté, therefore, in Prof. Ca. 
jori’s bringing forward in 1899 the objection 
(borrowed from the most anti-historical of 
all modern schools of philosophy) that Whewell 
does not explain why such quick-witted folks 
as the Greeks should have failed to catch ap- 
propriate concepts; as if concepts were things 
that bright minds could always pluck at will. 
Certainly, Whewell’s law does not pretend to 
explain everything about its subject-matter. 
That is a character it shares with the theory 
of evolution through variations at birth, and 
indeed with all genuine scientific inductions. 
But it does render the sort of cavil noticed 
a mere ignoratio elenchi. It is true enough, 
as Prof. Cajori says, that the ancient Greeks 
were not good physicists because they did 
not care seriously for physics and had no 
turn for it. But the reason why they did not 
care for it and had no turn for it was that 
they had not yet grown up to it, nor dé- 
veloped the ideas appropriate to that study. 
In later times, they turned out extremely 
successful with such branches as by the 
growth of appropriate ideas they were pre- 
pared to study. 

Prof. Cajori distributes his space justly 
both among the different branches of physics 
and among the different periods of history. 
The Greeks get 1-24 of his 300 pages, the Ro- 
mans 1-150, the Arabs 1-75, the Middle Ages 
1-37, the Renaissance 1-12, the seventeenth 
century 1-6, the eighteenth 1-8, and our own 
5-9. The natural consequence is that the 
book gets better and better the further one 
reads. The very best chapter is the very 
last, on the evolution of physical labora- 
tories. On the other hand, a person who 
could not off-hand furnish a more satis- 
factory account of Greek physics than is 
here to be found, could hardly be reckoned 
as ordinarily well informed on the subject. 
No doubt, Prof. Cajori could have done much 
better. But he has given such rough cha- 
racterization as the space to which he re- 
stricted this period would permit, as long as 
it was assumed that the reader was pretty 
thoroughly unacquainted with the Greeks 
beforehand. 

Whatever all the similar modern compen- 
diums get right this book gets right, and 
where they are apt to slip, this book is 
pretty sure to come to grief along with them. 
Thus, Mach having raised some purely gra- 
tuitous objections to the statical reasoning 
of Archimedes, prompted thereto by his me- 
taphysics, we find Cajori only willing to 
admit that Archimedes ‘‘endeavored to estab- 
lish’’ the principle of the lever. Good logic 
and good sense go with Lagrange in the 
opinion that the demonstration is perfect, 
epochal, and superbly ingenious in the high- 
At any rate, if Prof. Cajori would 
only attend to the meaning of the word ‘‘es- 


by side were welded together or not, could ! tablish’ in English and not of festgcstcllt, 
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or bestdligt, or begriinden, in German, we 


think he must admit that, whether the proof | 


was indisputable or not, the principle was, 
as a matter of historical fact, established by 
Archimedes. In like manner, he meekly 
falls into the train of those German com- 


mentators who have blunderingly accused | "ect 8nd of much value. 
Galileo of fallacious reasoning in his refuta- | 
tion of the hypothesis that the velocity of a | 


falling body is proportional to the space de- 
scribed from the state of rest. The most 
that ought to be admitted is that, in repro- 
ducing at eighty years of age his reasonings 
of sixty years before, he does not set them 
forth with quite sufficient fulness; but that 
the reasoning itself, once it is fully stated, 
is perfectly sound, is quite beyond dispute. 
He assumes, of course, that the time of the 
fall is not infinite, and on that basis as- 
serts that, were the law as supposed, the 
time of falling the first four yards would 
be no longer than the time of falling the 
first two. His suppressed reasoning was no 
doubt something like this: Under the sup- 


’ position, the time of falling the second half 


of the first four yards would equal the time 
of falling the second half of the first two 
yards, the time of falling the second quarter 
of the first four yards would equal the 
time of falling the second quarter of the first 
two yards; so with the second eighths, the 
second sixteenths, and so forth indefinitely. 
Hence, there is no fallacy in concluding that, 
if the total times are not infinite, they must 


be equal. The truth of this conclusion is | 


an elementary corollary from an unquestion- 
ed formula (that the time is the space inte- 
gral from zero of a constant divided by 
the space described from the state of rest); 
but this does not prevent congenital blun- 
derers from flatly denying it. Prof.. Cajori 
by the way, tells us in a footnote where to 
find a German version of Galileo’s ‘Discorsi’; 
but an elegant and well-known translation 
into mere English is passed over in silence. 
Of nobody was it ever truer than of Galileo 
that the style is the man; and perhaps Prof. 


Cajori deems the German language and ha- | 


bits of composition fitter stuff for rendering 
the keen sixteenth-century Italian than Eng- 
lish can be filed down to be. 

It is for sundry reasons a good deal easier 
to write a satisfactory history of physics 


than a history of mathematics; and probably | 


this will prove the most successful of all 
Prof. Cajori’s histories. The chief difficulty 
of such an undertaking arises from the se- 
parateness of the several branches of phy- 
sics, and the consequent ‘danger of produc- 
ing, not a history of physics in general, 
but a fagot of historiettes of its different 
branches under one binding. Towards the 
untying of this knot the present essay affords 
little clue. However it may be sweetened, 
a book like this is mainly a record of de- 
finite dry facts; and the principal question 
is, Is it accurate? Without undertaking to 
search out little flaws, we have found it to 


be in that respect all that could be ex- 
pected. 


Natalité et Démocratie. Par Arséne Dumont. 
Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 1898. 


This book illustrates in a striking way 


the methods which make so many French | 


treatises at once instructive and futile. No- 
thing can exceed the industry of the author. 
He has been at infinite pains to study and 
classify the returns of marriages, deaths, and 
births, not only from France as a whole, but 


The Nation. 


also from particular departments and even 
communes. He has supplemented these la- 
bors by personal observations on the con- 
dition of the inhabitants in selected regions, 
and his generalizations are, so far as the 


movements of population are concerned, cor- 
He demonstrates 
mathematically the existence and the 
strength of important tendencies, and shows 
| what these tendencies signify for the French 

nation. He has thus laid a substantial foun- 
| dation for a conclusive determination of the 
causes which prevent the increase of popu- 
lation in France, and for the means by which 
these causes can be counteracted. This su- 
perstructure, however, he is unable to erect, 
and he is thus obliged to confine himself 
to lamentations over the present deplorable 
conditions and to gloomy prognostications of 
the future. 


Before considering his statistics, we shall 
briefly explain this failure of his to make 
any profitable use of them. 


Attention has 
been forcibly directed in this country of 
late to the distinction between the Govern- 
ment and the community. We have seen 
patriotism defined as enthusiastic support of 
whatever policy and whatever measures our 
rulers, or a majority of them, are pleased 
to adopt, without regard to their effect on 
the general welfare. We have seen criticism 
| of this policy and these measures denounced 

as treason, and the critics accused of “‘un- 

Americanism.”’ 


Happily, a very large num- 
ber of our citizens have not been silenced 
by this clamor, and among them are in- 
cluded most of those qualified by experience, 
by learning, and by disinterested public ser- 
vice to form an intelligent opinion. They 
understand wherein true patriotism consists, 
and are not prevented by the outery of ig- 
norant and corrupt demagogues from pro- 
claiming that it consists as often in op- 
posing the policy of rulers as in support- 
ing it. 

In France, however, we must recognize 
| the fact that this confusion of thought and 
emction, this most pernicious of political 
fallacies, is almost universally prevalent. 
There are a few disciples of the school of 
Turgot left, a few descendants of the be- 
lievers in the rights of man. But they are 
very few, and they are without influence. 
The welfare of the French people is as- 
sumed to be whatever the rulers of France 
declare it to be; and hardly any one sees, 
or dares to say if he sees, that the policy 
of the French Government is in many re- 
spects ruinous to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple. Hence that policy receives no intelli- 
gent criticism. The condition into which 
France has been brought is everywhere ad- 
mitted to be alarming; but no one is able 
to suggest any practical reforms. Those who 
lift up their voices, indeed, point out that 
if human natur® were other than it is, in 
such respects as it pleases their fancy to 
imagine, the present policy of France might 
be continued; but their brilliant generalities 
| have no practical value. 


M. Dumont, for example, tells his fel- 
low-citizens that they are deficient in ‘“‘sollf- 
darity”’; if they only had soildarity enough 
they would beget large families of children | 
| in order that the vast colonial possessions 


| of France might be peopled, the French 
; army increased in numbers, the revenues 
of the Government enlarged by additional 
taxes. He entirely ignores the fact that 
the colonial acquisitions of France are a 
curse to the country, that it was folly to | 





| beings, and most of them decide that they 


j} ment ¢étrangére aux maours et aux idéecs 






Seize teri 


tories which there were no 
Frenchmen to colonize, and which can never 
be inhabited by people of the French race 
He ts blind to the plain truth that {ft is 


iess for France to crush her people 
























































with the burden of a vast standing army, 
& menace not only to her own 
anquillity, but also to that of Europe. 
France has no enemies except those of her 
wn creation. No other Power has anything 

gain by attacking her, and were her army 
e disbanded, the country would be safer 
om attack than it {s now. To beget children 
that they may be exiled to the Sahara, to 
Tenkin, or to Madagascar, or slaughtered 
on European battle-flelds in wars that can 
only increase the miseries of the French 
people, is not an impulse of “solidarity.” 
Solidarity means, as M. Dumont explains, 
what we call public spirit; and it is no exhi- 
bition of public spirit to promote a national 


1 


policy which will ruin the nation 
M. Dumont’s researches prove that the 
decline in French “natality’’ is due to no 


physiological cause, but to voluntary absten- 
tien from procreation. There is no lack of 
marriages, but they produce few children 


ci tengo tasyn tin ANTONE apa te nn Ole HS 


He indulges in many speculations concerning 
the motives for this abstention, but he 
He does not 
see that Frenehmen are unwilling to bring 
children into the world when they know that 
their lot will be worse than that of thelr 
They know that the French law of 


neglects the most important. 


parents 
inheritance will tear the heritage to pleces, 
and confiscate a large part of it in the pro- 
cess. They know that their sons must re- 
ceive the corrupting education of the bar- 
racks, and that the dowries of their daugh- 
ters will be wasted by taxation. Many of 
them decline the responsibility of thrusting 


7 


existence under such conditions on human 


will have, in any event, but one or two 
children. As the policy of the French Gov- 
ernment is resulting in a decrease of foreign 
commerce, and even the deposits in the sav- 
ings banks are declining, we need not be 


Oke PA ORO RITE Ast TAT Te TROY MORI MG NE SORT De 


surprised that the population is also dimi- 
nishing. 
It is true, as M 


luxurious living 1 


Dumont argues, that 


fe ENE: 


unfavorable to a high 
birth-rate. People who devote themselves 


to sensual gratification think the pleasures 


of paternity are not worth the prolonged 
trouble of the care of children. To a certain 
extent this tendency may affect a whole 
When its wealth is declining under 
the influence of misgovernment, its birth- 


people 


rate may also decline But to attribute a 
general decline to the increase of selfish fn- 
dulgence—which is what M. Dumont under- 
stands by “individualism” 
His own labored statistics 


is preposterous 
refute him He 
proves that in many communities where 
the very idea of “solidarity” is unknown, the 
birth-rate is high. Some of these cantons 
he describes as “‘plongés dans l’ignorance et 
la superstition’; one department is ‘“‘absolu 
francaises.”” There are many communities 
where poor people limit the number of their 
offspring; there are many where well-to 
do people do not. There are none, how- 
ever, where the size of families is shown to 
have any connection with “solidarity”; it 
may | doubted if a single Frenchman ever 
begot a child with the intention of increas 
ing the population of the French colonies. 
The general result of M. Dumont’s Investi- 
gations is that civilization and progress 
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check the growth of population; he might 
claim to have proved inductively that only 
those Frenchmen have large families who 
are too ignorant to know or too besotted to 
care what their future may be. The evi- 
dence, however, appears to us to prove that 
Irenchmen refrain from having large fami- 
lies because their 
progress. It justifies the conclusion that if 
they were assured that their offspring would 
be exempt from military servitude, and 
would receive the savings of their parents 
their families would be of sufficient 
size to dispel all apprehension of the ex- 
tinction of the French 


intact, 


race. 





Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Je- 
rusalem. By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. [Heroes of the 
Nations Series.] Pp. xxiv + 416. 8 maps 
and 3 folding genealogical and 
chronological charts; many contemporary 


plans; 


illustrations. 


There are comparatively few books in Eng- 
lish which deal in a scholarly and trust- 
worthy way with Muslim history, and to 
these Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has made a 
welcome addition. The book is based 
throughout on a sound study of the original 
sources, and yet the weight of learning is 
borne lightly, and few lay readers will guess 
how much solid work has been put into it 
by the veteran numismatist. A few prints 
of coins inserted here and there for orna- 
ment are all that shows what is the chrono- 
logical backbone of the book, and we are 
introduced to the authors of the written 
sources, Eastern and Western, in some half- 
dozen prefatory pages. 

It may be said broadly, and yet with es- 
sential truth, that it is impossible to write 
Muslim (or any Oriental) history according 
to the canons of modern historical science. 
In one respect only are we on a sound basis; 
there are the coins and they do not tell lies. 
But beyond that there is no one of the 
means on which the modern historian relies 
to build up a certain narrative. The histo- 
rian of the Kast has no letters, state-papers, 
Such a source 
as Ucmesday Book for early English history 
he cannot dream of. The laborious but sure 
fixing of facts by indirect references and odd 
remarks made by the way, with no reason for 
their falsification, has little place with him. 
There are few inscriptions, and the most of 
these are inaccessible; their Corpus has not 
struggled beyond the first number or two. 
l’ractically he is referred back to the Arabic 
historians, and only a student of these knows 
how they can lie, In them the Oriental ima- 
xination is seen at its best, and their read- 
er must ever be on his guard not to be mis- 
led by popular aphorisms about smoke and 
fire. 


treaties, records of any kind. 


Fortunately, the materials for the life of | 
| standard 


Saladin, though they are of this nature, are 
good of their kind. They comprise a form- 
al biography, of a worshipful and eulogistic 
character, by Baha ad-Din, who was in close 
Intercourse with him through the last years 
of his life, Bah&é ad-Din is a fairly honest 
man and good writer, but he cannot be trust- 
ed to tell anything to Saladin’s discredit; 
thus the shadow over the Assassins and their 
relations to his master is broad and deep. 
Imad 
ries, wrote a history of the winning back of 
Palestine and Jerusalem, rhetorical but still 
at first-hand. Ibn al-Athir, a contemporary 


ac-Din, another of Saladin’s secreta 


institutions discourage | 


| 


historian, gives the hostile criticism to ba- 
lance the eulogy of Baha ad-Din. Usama ibn 
Mungidh, who died an old man five years 
before Saladin, left behind him a most en- 
tertaining autobiography full of side lights 
on his times. Abd al-Latif, the great Baghdad 
physician, has left a record of how Saladin 
impressed him. Ibn Jubayr travelled through 


| the Syria and Egypt of the time and wrote 





his travels. Then there are the crusading 
chroniclers, William of Tyre, Ernoul, and 
the rest. From all these a fairly sound if 
never absolutely certain historical picture 
may be constructed, and that has been done 
in the present biography. It cannot be 
doubted that its portrait of Saladin is true 
and just, even though we may find it diffi- 
cult to understand how such and such quali- 
ties could be united in one character. Sala- 
din was a Kurd and a Muslim, of Aryan 
blood and Semitic faith; and that may ex- 
plain much. ‘Many details, it is true, remain 
still obscure. The strange story of how he 
was dubbed knight by the great Constable, 
tiumphrey of Toron, his dubious dealings 
with the Assassins, his hatred of the Tem- 
plars—these may never be entirely cleared 
up. But there are some points on which the 
reader might, with justice, ask further light. 
It would not be necessary to go back to the 
beginning of all things to explain the reli- 
gious situation of the time. Sdfiism, in its 
two forms, monotheistic and pantheistic, 
hardly has justice done to it; the explana- 
tions of such terms as Shafi‘ite, Shitite, Sun- 
nite, of the difference between the Abbasids 


al he Fatimids, are bald in the extreme. | ‘ 
and the Fat pinkie, mother, whose maiden name was Friederike 


It is evident that Mr. Lane-Poole knows his 
ground, but he might tell his readers more. 
Probably he feared making his book too 
ponderous; but that is where skill is needed 
and may fairly be required. 

Apart from this criticism, which is really 
a recognition of what Mr. Lane-Poole could 
do if he chose, we have little fault to find. 
One inevitable error clings fast. On page iv 








Weltrich. Mit einem Bildnis des Dichters 
in Lichtdruck nach dem Gemilde von 
Emilie Weisser. Stuttgart: Strecker & 
Moser. 1898. Pp. xii, 497. 


Warmbronn is an obscure Suabian village 
lying about a dozen miles westward from 
Stuttgart and containing some seven hun- 
dred inhabitants, who live chiefly by rearing 
cattle and selling fire-wood and juniper 
berries. A couple of hours distant is the 
market-town Weil, the home of Luther’s 
contemporary and coadjutor Brenz, and 
near it the old hamlet Magstadt, in which 
the astronomer Kepler was born as the son 
of a country innkeeper; while a few miles 
to the north is Leonberg, the birthplace of 
the philosopher Schelling, and now perhaps 
still more famous for a breed of dogs rival- 
ling those of St. Bernard in strength and 
sagacity. No local celebrity has ever given 
especial distinction of this kind to Warm- 
bronn; even the name has no etymological 
significance in its application to this place, 
since no record or tradition exists of any 
“warm spring’ that dispensed its healing 
or cleansing waters there; least of all is ita 
spot where we should expect to find a ‘‘Pie- 
rian spring’ or a single inhabitant thirsting 
for such a fountain. It was here, however, 
that Friedrich Christian Wagner, whose soul, 
as it takes expression in his poetry, is a liv- 
ing source of the warmest love for every 


| form of life, was born on August 5, 1835. 


He was the only child of his parents. The 
father combined the trade of a carpenter 
with the management of a small farm; the 


Weeber, belonged to a family which had 
produced one schoolmaster and one musician, 
and through her the boy seems to have in- 
herited his taste for letters and his talent 
for poetry. As his rather frail physical con- 
stitution unfitted him for severe manual la- 


| bor, it was deemed best that he should be- 


we have the old story that Nizam al-mulk | 


had been a school-fellow of Omar Khayyam. 
When ; 
assassinated, nearly eighty years old, in 
1092, 
thirty years, we need hardly investigate fur- 
ther. But it can be shown that the whole 
legend, so dear to biographers of Omar, goes 
back to a book, the ‘ Wasaya,’ written proba- 
bly in the fifteenth century, and thereafter 
falsely Nizim al-mulk. 
Houtsma's editicn of al-Bondart, preface p. 
xiv, and Rieu in the ‘Catalogue of the Per- 
sian MSS. in the British Museum,’ ii, 446.) 
There are hardly any other points open to 
criticism except the veriest details. Boccac- 
cio’s use of Saladin in the ‘Decameron’ 
should have had part in the chapter on Sala- 
din in romance; even there he is the chival- 


ascribed to 


ric and generous figure that afterwards ap- | 


| peared so often in Western literature. The 


| enough. 


misquotation, “the last infirmity 
of noble minds,” plays again a part. But 
The book is far too good, both as 
history and as literature, for any picking at 
weak points. It may be heartily recom- 
mended to all, whether specialists or net; 
the lay reader will enjoy it and the special- 
ist will learn from it. The choice of illus- 
trations is excellent, but the mechanical re- 
production of some of them is very poor. 





Christian Wagner: Der Bauer und Dichter 
zu Warmbronn. Eine dsthetisch-kritische 
und sozial-ethische Studie von Richard 


we consider that Nizim al-mulk was | . 
j ; “| or Normal Institute, 


(See | 


come a teacher, and for this purpose he at- 
tended the village school until his fourteenth 
year, when he went to Esslingen on the 
Neckar to enter the so-called Paedagogium, 
where, after a few 


| weeks, he was taken ill, and, on the advice 


while Omar did not die for another | 








of a physician, sent home and obliged to 
abandon his prospective career. Fate decreed 
that he should remain a peasant and lead 
the life of ‘‘a homely swain’”’ in the open 
air. This decision was unquestionably best 
for his physical, and perhaps also for his 
mental, health and growth, since it enabled 
him to gratify the intense and universal 
love of nature which is one of the strongest 


| passions of his soul and most characteristic 


features of his poetry. To him the fields 
and woods of Warmbronn are, like Pros- 
pero’s enchanted isle, 
“full of noises, 

—_ sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
His imagination animates and personifies the 
simplest objects and endows them with 
thought and feeling. The violet, the lily, 
and the rose are to him not mere symbols 
of certain attributes, modesty, purity, and 
love, but independent entities, with charac- 
teristics akin to those of man and distinctly 
individual self-consciousness. 

This subjective illusion, by virtue of which 
the phenomena of nature become the con- 
federates of his mythopoetic conceptions, 
pervades all his creations. The first collec- 
tion of his verses, entitled ‘Sonntagsgiinge,’ 
consists almost exclusively of legendary in- 
terpretations of local flora, sometimes the 
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amplifications of popular tales and traditions, 
but more frequently the suggestions of his 
own alert and genial fancy, as he wanders on 
Sunday through the meadows and forests. 
One of the most charming of these produc- 
tions is that addressed to the anemones as 
“pale daughters of Zion,’’ standing in groups 
and mournfully hanging their heads on 
Easter eve. Equally subtle and startling are 
the transformations wrought by his imagina- 
tion with the buttercup, the daisy, the tulip, 
the spurge-laurel, the Turk’s-cap, the slender 
shivering birch, and the blooming cherry 
tree. 

As a peasant, Wagner is especially fond 
of rearing cattle and proud of having the fin- 
est specimens in his stall. When he began 
to own live stock, he firmly resolved never to 
fatten any animal for slaughter, but, if ne- 
cessary to sell it, to find a purchaser who 


would treat it kindly and keep it alive. No | 


amount of money could ever induce him to 
dispose of an ox, a pig, or a sheep to the 
butcher, and yet his scruples are not so 


strong as to prevent him from eating the | 


flesh of animals with which he has no per- 
sonal associations. His aversion to this kind 
of food, or rather his refusal to supply the 
shambles with it, would seem, therefore, to 
be based on romantic sentiment rather than 
on philosophic principle; and yet a closer in- 
vestigation of the grounds of his conduct 
proves that such is not the case. He holds 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, and it is 
this psychological theory, and not a mere 
myth-making whim of the fancy, that endows 
all organisnis with spiritual life and per- 
sonality. Prof. Weltrich devotes the greater 
part of his volume to the exposition of Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Weltanschauung,” and gives a suc- 
cinct and exceedingly interesting history of 
the origin and evolution of the idea of the 
transmigration of souls and its influence up- 
on the relation of man to the lower animals. 
It is curious to observe this comparatively 
unlettered peasant in an obscure Suabian 
village absorbed in ‘‘speculations high and 
deep,” which have engaged the attention 
of Indian sages and Oriental metaphysicians 
from time immemorial without a final and ir- 
reversible conclusion being reached. 

Besides the above-mentioned ‘Sonntags- 
ginge,’ Wagner has published three volumes 
of verses: ‘Weihegeschenke,’ ‘Neuer Glaube,’ 
and ‘Neue Dichtungen,’ all of which are per- 
vaded by a vein of mysticism, and, although 
lyrical in form, have a decidedly ethical- 
didactic character. He is a man of warm 
affections, keen intellect, and creative ima- 
gination, a rare combination of ‘‘Dichter und 
Denker,” and one hardly knows whether to 
wonder more at his gifts as a poet or his 
acuteness as a thinker. That he should some- 
times strike the reader as monotonous and 
crude is not surprising in view of his de- 
fective education and the narrow sphere of 
his life. The marvel is that he should show 
such variety of invention in his productions. 


Report on the Investigations into the Purifica- 
tion of the Ohio River Water, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. By George W. Fuller, Chief 
Chemist and Bacteriologist to the Louis- 
ville Water Company, etc. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. 


The investigations in question covered a 


period of nearly two years. We learn that | 


the Ohio River water is at no time clear, or 
free from minute particles of suspended mat- 
ter, and with every rain it becomes muddy. 
A table on page 17 shows 1,059 freshets, 
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| with one to forty-six feet rise, in a period 
of thirty-six years. The analyses indicate 
that at times the suspended matter amounts 
to from fifteen to sixteen tons, and for con- 
siderable pericds two to three tons, for each 
million gallons of water. There is also at 
times serious pollution by sewage. 

The experiments were mainly directed to 
testing the applicability of the ‘“‘American” 
system of rapid filtration through sand, pre- 
ceded by the injection of alum as a coagu- 
lant and a short period of sedimentation in 
settling tanks. The period allowed for sub- 
sidence was from twenty to sixty minutes. 
Three proprietary systems (viz., the Warren, 
Jewell, and Western), differing only in the 
less important details, gave filtered water 
of satisfactory color, odor, and taste, re- 
moved all suspended matter, some dissolved 

| organic matter, and from 97 to 98 per cent. 
of the bacteria. Under careful operaticn, no 
alum appeared in the effluent. The carbonic- 
| acid gas in the water was increased, making 
| it more corrosive for steam-boilers, tanks, 
pipes, etc. The cost of the process is not 
given, but some of the elements of cost are 
furnished, and from these it is safe to con- 
clude that it would not be less than $12 
per million gallons in actual practice. The 
cost of alum alone for the 25,000,000 gallons 
of water needed daily to supply Louisville 
is estimated by the author at from $51,800 
to $58,800 annually, or over $6 per million 
gallons. The author concludes that if the 
system is modified by increasing the period 


| 


of sedimentation to twenty-four hours, the | 


cost will be decreased and the results will 
be satisfactory. An investigation of coagu- 
lants shows that alum is the best for the 
purpose. Two systems of electric treatment 
failed utterly, and a polarite filter was found 
not to be applicable to this water. 

The Lawrence experiments of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health were directed to 
the application of slow sand filtration, as 
practised in Europe, to purify naturally 
clear water charged with sewage; those at 
Providence and Long Branch, together with 
a number of successful plants in operation, 
had proved the value of the ‘“‘American” sys- 
tem for clear, or slightly turbid, polluted 
waters; but the Louisville experiments are 
pioneer work in the treatment of the more 
troublesome, turbid waters of the Mississippi 
basin. Beyond the entire breakdown of the 
““American’’ system at New Orleans and its 

| partial failure elsewhere, scanty data exist- 
ed upon which intelligent opinion could be 
based, although few thoughtful engineers 
would have expected any filter to cope suc- 
cessfully with fifteen tons of mud per mil- 
lion gallons of water, without the aid of 
careful sedimentation. The whole investiga- 
tion is thorough, timely, and suggestive. 


Rightcenth Century Letters. Edited by 
Brimley Johnson. Henry Holt & Co. 1899. 
The mere copiousness of a correspondeuce 

seldom deters the reader. No one is daunt- 


ganic There are, however ter-writers, 
even of the highest rank bout In one 
i feels, like Mr. Weller on ma that 
| it is hardly worth while ¢ } ) 
much to get so little of t) s are 
Johnson and Chesterfield. M i John 
son has therefore done the pul " vice 
in editing, in two attractive v er 
the title of ‘Eighteenth ¢ 
lections from the letters of 1} , med 
|} authors and from Swif Add t and 
Steele Johnson's i : 
ry interest Except in tl ‘ of Mrs 
Thrale, he disliked tt exertion of 
writing, and his corres t! h it 
is full of sound sense a 
moralizing, has a hoy 
| air. Nevertheless, about 1,100 of his letters 
| have already been printed, and D Birk 
; beck Hill, who writes a pl t introdu 
tion to Mr. Johnson's first volum: ntimates 
| that from time to time oth 
| From Johnson to Chesterfield i] ly 
| and the former at least » } t ha 
thanked his editor for thet: “The 
| utmost that can be said of Chesterfik id's 
| Letters,”” said Macaulay, t! are 
the letters of a cleverich 1 | f me 
| other judgements of th ! L eriti 
this estimate of Chesterfl i y 
| only to discredit its auth On r 
hand, Landor thought tl 
|} a gentleman has becor 
| a man of genius” was tl 
| Letters. Mr. Johnson's edition includes se- 
veral of the “Letters t God } , 
appeared for the first time 1 
| as a rule, far less ent 
earlier work 
; Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ntrodu idds 
| to the interest of the second volun wh 
is mainly devoted to the cor re e of 
| Swift. Dr. Hill published thi r tl 
| first time, Swift’s Letters to (©) le, a fa 
|} which has caused a revival of 
| Journal to Stella. The present lection is 
| from Sir Walter Scott's col il edition. Ad- 
dison’s stately epistles are relieved by the 
advice to the vour Earl f i 
| bird-nesting; yet even on tl! theme he 
cannot forbear quoting Cicero : 
Steele’s ill-spelt and ill ! 1 lette 
to his “‘dear dear Prue” ars ta 
great refreshment. There F » of 


ed by the fact that there are some twelve | 


hundred pages of the Browning Letters to be 
read, and read carefully, or ever the tale is 
told. The drama enacted there lives and 
moves under the eye after more than half 
a century; and when the last luggage-label 
is bought, and we learn with breathless re- 
lief that the boxes are safely out of the 
house, we close the book with a feeling of 
personal loss that almost makes us sympa- 
thize with Mr. Barrett. It would be futile 
' to make selections from a whole so or- 








fensive elaboratior 


DEAR PRUE, 
I dine with Lord Hallifax and shall be at 


home half hour after six For thee I dye, 
for thee I languish R ‘ [ 
To our mind, Steele's « 


best reading of the coll 


The Land of the Pigmics. By Captain Guy 


Burrows With introdu t H M 

Stanley, M.P. With illustrations from pho- 

tographs and sketches by the author T 

Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo, py 

Captain Burrows was com! ! 
trict in the eastern part of the C » I 
State from 1895 to 1897, but |} little 
to tell of his official life and ¥ i bly 
he was not free to do H i ribes 
briefly his uneventful journey to his distant 
post, and one or two “| ve expeditio 
in which he took part ine information, 
also, is given in regard t he mposition 
of the central government, and to the med 
cal service, and there are a few m onary 


statistics The greater part of the book con- 
sists of somewbat amateurish observat! 


on the manner of life and customs of some 
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of the tribes inhabiting the Upper Wellé re- 
gion, in which we have detected not much 
that is new. Novel is the statement that 
the “great ladies’’ of the Mang-bettous 
“wear the nails of the last three fingers of 
the left hand very long, to show that they 
do no manual labor.””’ The most interesting 
chapter is upon the Akkas, or pigmies, whom 
the author claims to have had exceptional 
opportunities of studying. He says that they 
“have apparently no ties of family affection, 
such as those of mother to son, or sister to 
brother, and seem to be wanting in all social 
qualities, asking nothing more than to be let 
alone.” On the other hand, though cunning, 
revengeful, and suspicious, the pigmy “will 
never steal.’’ In proof of this assertion, Cap- 
tain Burrows says that they are very fond 
of bananas, and that 

‘on returning from a day’s hunting, the pig- 
my carefully wraps up several small pieces 
of meat in grass or leaves, betakes himself 
to the nearest banana plantation, and, hav- 
ing selected the bunches of bananas he re- 
quires, shins up the tree, cuts down the 
branches selected, and in payment affixes one 
of the small packets of meat to the stem by 
a little wooden skewer. By this means he 
satisfies his conscience, and can declare that 
he has not stolen the bananas, but only 
bought them.” 


An excellent marksman, “he will shoot 
three or four arrows, one after the other, 
with such rapidity that the last will have 
left the bow before the first has reached 
its goal.”’ He has an excellent appetite, also, 
if the statement is not an exaggeration that 
he “eats as a rule twice as much as will 
suffice a full-grown man. He will take a 
stalk containing about sixty bananas, seat 
himself and eat them all at a meal—be- 
sides other food.” 

No great interest attaches to Mr. Stanley’s 
introduction, or King Leopold’s letter printed 
in the appendix, beyond the stress laid by 
the latter on the fact that all his efforts 
have been concentrated on occupying and 
guarding the frontiers of the State. This 
policy has its advantages in preventing such 
disputes as those between France and Great 
Britain in West Africa, but it means the 
deliberate subordination of the interests of 
the natives and the development of their 
country to a policy of forcible conquest, 
with all its attendant evils both to conquer- 
ors and conquered. <A _ glossary of Mang- 
bettou words and phrases is appended, and 
there are numerous well-chosen illustrations. 


The Foundations of England; or, Twelve 
Centuries of British History. (B. c. 55— 
A. D. 1164.) By Sir James H. Ramsay of 
Bamff, Bart. With maps and illustrations. 
Two volumes. Macmillan. 1898. 


We must be content with indicating the 
general character of this extensiveand pains- 
taking work, since the multiplicity of its 
topics is such that any notice of special 
points would seem purely arbitrary and hap- 
hazard. Sir James Ramsay, who is already 
well known through his ‘Lancaster and York,’ 
puts forward the present volumes as a fur- 
ther instalment of his researches in English 
history. ‘‘Reasons to which I need not re- 
fer,”” he says, “Induced me to begin by pub- 
lishing the last section of my History first. 
But I do not propose to go on advancing 
by backward steps, and therefore I now go 
straight to the period at which the British 
Islands are first brought within the Nght of 
external history.” 

If we were seeking to define in a single 





phrase the quality of Sir James Ramsay’s 
opus, we should style it a chronological dic- 
tionary of English antiquities. In brief, pre- 
cise, and colorless paragraphs it considers 
almost all the main questions which arise 
from a consecutive survey of English pro- 
gress down to the date where the study ends. 
Facts as they arise in due sequence are con- 
sidered with reference to their truth. The 
basis upon which each rests has been exa- 
mined, and copious citations from the origi- 
nal sources evince an independent accumu- 
lation of material from widely scattered 
quarters. Determination of evidence, then, 
is made the chief point. Exposition is ren- 
dered subservient to it in a way which fixes 
upon the book the character of a dictionary. 

Executed as it is honestly and without per- 
verting prepossessions, this compendium 
should be of great practical value, especial- 
ly to teachers of English history. Since the 
days of Lappenberg, Pauli, and Pearson, the 
investigation of origins, though not always 
conducted systematically, has been continu- 
ous; and few will deny Sir James Ramsay’s 
claim that ‘fa fresh landmark may fairly now 
be set up.’’ The only question is that re- 
garding the particular author’s ability and 
attainments. Of Sir James Ramsay’s quali- 
fications there can be no doubt whatever. 
He has worked on his subject diligently and 
with single purpose for many years. In the 
dedication he refers to his “lengthy task,’’ 
and constant evidences of sustained effort 
show that this phrase is not merely an idle 
profession. Year by year, topic by topic, he 
advances steadily, without animation of style 
or desire to establish new theories of church 
and state, but with a persistent anxiety to 
get at the ground facts as they have occur- 
red. His footnotes are so full that they fur- 
nish a tolerably complete bibliography of the 
best documents available in each case. When 
stating that the book will be useful to teach- 
ers, we have in mind the wealth of brief 
notes just mentioned, and the heavily leaded 
marginal headings which abound on each 
page. The text not only represents a vast 
amount of inquiry into minutia, but is so di- 
vided that it can be quickly consulted on all 
these separate particulars. 

Topography is one of Sir James Ramsay’s 
leading interests, and he is never more agree- 
ably occupied than when discussing the site 
of an obscure battle-field, e. g., the exact 
situation of Mons Graupius, where Agricola 
and Calgacus fought it out in 84a. p. For 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon period he avows that 
“fixing of dates and sites is the most that 
can be done.” At a later age, Brunanburh, 
Maldon, Ashington-Canewdon, and Senlac all 
furnish subjects for topographical excur- 
sions. In the last-mentioned case Sir James 
declares against palisades: 

“With respect to a much disputed question, 
we find no sufficient authority for holding 
that the English position was protected by 
earthworks, palisades, or fixed defences of 
any sort. The only writer who introduces 
them is Wace in the Roman de Rou; his 
statements on the subject are inconsistent 
with each other, while neither he nor any 
other authority gives any incident of the 
action in any way implying their presence. 
On the contrary, we hear of the English as 
repeatedly breaking out of their ranks and 
then rejoining them without impediment; the 
Normans, on the other hand, gaining ground 
inch by inch.” 

One of the most admirable features of Sir 
James Ramsay's researches is a desire to 
throw light on English affairs by an exami- 
nation of the Continental authorities. Thus, 
Baudri of Bourgeull, Adam of Bremen, Ru- 





dolph Glaber, William of Poitiers, William 
of Jumiéges, Robert de Monte, and Suger 
have been profitably examined, besides other 
greater or lesser chroniclers who figure in 
Pertz, Muratori, and the leading European 
collections. This thorough search is, of 
course, no more than should be expected of 
every systematic writer, but, because so often 
neglected, it signalizes Sir James Ramsay’s 
care and erudition. 

Against the meritorious features which we 
have named must be set some shortcomings. 
The style is not on a level with the informa- 
tion displayed. Even for scientific history 
it is unnecessarily bald, and we imagine that 
few will ever read the two stout volumes 
through. Again, for any work not avowedly 
a dictionary, facts are often too solidly tabu- 
lated, e. g., vol. ii., p. 456, where one finds 
half a page of unbroken names—a list of 
Cistercian and Augustinian monasteries. To 
face it, p. 457, is another half-page of Ste- 
phen’s children and grandchildren. Finally, 
the notes are sometimes trivial, and the 
proof-reading is not quite up to the mark. 

On striking a balance, the praiseworthy 
part of Sir James Ramsay’s work far out- 
weighs that with which fault can be found, 
and both volumes deserve a place in every 
good historical library. 





Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Public and 
Private. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1899. 


Two years ago Mr. Stephen Wheeler edited 
a volume of letters and writings of Landor, 
hitherto unpublished. The present work is in 
the main a collection of letters addressed to 
Miss Rose Paynter, the niece of that Rose 
Aylmer whose memory received a sort of 
literary apotheosis in one of the most cele- 
brated of English lyrics. ‘‘Whatever he may 
profess,’’ Browning wrote, in 1860,to Forster, 
“the thing he really loves is a pretty girl 
to talk nonsense with; and he finds comfort 
in American visitors, who hold him in proper 
respect.”” To that amiable weakness we owe 
these letters. They are pleasant and gar- 
rulous, as might be expected; the letters 
of an old and disillusioned man, whom a 
massive and endearing self-conceit had kept 
free from a touch of sourness. Forster oc- 
casionally quoted from them in his biography 
of Landor, but for the most part they will 
be new to the public. The occasional poems 
that Landor was in the habit of enclosing 
to his “fair correspondent” will add little to 
his reputation. He was not a brilliant letter- 
writer, and the most that can be said for the 
present volume is that it gives a clearer pic- 
ture than one had before of the life he led at 
Bath from 1838 till his death in 1863, after 
his final retreat from England. The public 
letters addressed to the Examiner, printed at 
the end of Mr. Wheeler’s volume, need hard- 
ly have been exhumed from ‘“‘the limbo of old 
newspapers.”” They are on political sub- 
jects, and Landor was no politician. Fisher’s 
sketch of Landor in a passion, made in 1840, 
is very happy, and, though it borders on the 
limits of caricature, it is so convincing to the 
imagination that it should supersede all other 
portraits of the “old Roman.” 

Mr. Wheeler’s volume is admirably got up, 
and contains, besides the sketch mentioned, 
a charming reproduction of a miniature of 
Miss Rose Paynter. We observe that Lan- 
dor’s ‘Commentary on the Memoirs of 
Charles James Fox,’ which was suppressed 
before publication, is now to be reprinted. 
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prwe by he publishers, 


Walker’s Discussions in Education. | Atkinson’s Elementary Botany. | : 
By the late Francis A. WALKER, President of the By Prof. Gro. F nana of Cornell. xxiv.¢4 THOMAS Y. Crow ELL& Co., 


. | 444 pp. lzmo. 1.25 net , 

Mass. Institute of Technology. Edited by James P. | PE 550 | New York and Boston. 
nie! c a } Prof. Mason B. Thomas of Wabash College, Ind i 

MUNROE. Svo. $3 00 net. | * The facts covered are well presented, the new features | 

most excellent and the whole work has the stamp of the 

riginality, enthusiasm and thoroughnessof {ts author 

are open-mindedness, breadth, and sanity. , + , ; <p 

capable student of education’ will overlook Gene ral | [shall be very glad to help introduce the text-book in 


| 

| . 
Walker’s book ; no serious collection of books on edu- | “€ secondary schools of the state.” one 1 ne. 
cation will be without it. The distinguished author's 

| 
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Literature ; “* The distinguishing traits of these papers 
No 


honesty, sagacity, and courage shine on every page. Barnes’s Plant Life. | The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B 
Lavignac’s Music and Musicians Considered with spectal reference to Form and | 


Function. By Prof. CHarLes Retp Barnes of the 
Edited by H. E. KREuBreL. With numerous Illustra- University of Chicago. x+428 pp. 12mo. $1.12 net } iat thrilling story of a lonely white pros- 
tions. 504 pp. Svo. $3.00. (Descriptive circular went W. F. Ganong of Smith: “I have given the | pector in New Mexico.”— The Outlook. 
ree or c eTul € ' 0 St ¢ es Py 
free.) be Sh pethaen eon gles pba y, aud especially “A good story. well built, and ending with 
Practically a cyclopedia of its subject, with 1,000 | of its advanced and independent spirit.’ an exciting battle . . . full of incideut 
topics in the index. andadventure.”—DBuffulo Rrpress. 


** The book gives evidence of a vigorous ca 


TownsHEND. l2mo, 81.25. 


W. J. Henderson, Musical Critic of the New York , $ 
Times: “ It seems to have,been his idea when he began Peabody Ss Laboratory Exercises in 





. ity in narrative and is full of descriptive 

to let no interesting topic escape. The wonder pac > : 

is that the author has succeeded in making those parts Anatomy and Physiology. force. The writer's strength in dealing with 

-< the book pn ge nost importan a — 80 reada- By James E. Peasopy, Instructor inthe High Schoo! | Scenes of violence and of bloodshed is certain- 

ie. . 2 ne O 1e Mos! npo 1 ~;OKs on music ‘s 7 

that have ever been published.” , ; for Boys and Girls, New York. x +7pp. 12mo. | ly remarkable. The book ~ evidently the 

Interleaved. 60 cents net. work ofa clever writer.”"—The Athenwum. 

e Forty-five simple and unobjectionable experiment 

Adams’ Science of Finance provided with questions. re 


, 

By Prof. Henry CARTER ADAMs of the University Prof. H. C. Bumpus of Brown : “ Uthink Mr. Peabody G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, 

gay 0 F 5 has succeeded in preparing an exceedingly useful and 

of Michigan. xiv+571 pp. Svo. $3.50 net. thoroughly up-to-date manual.’ 27 West a3d St., New York. 

ght. E. R. A. Sets song of Columbia, in Political ° 
ience Quarterly: * One of the most original, the inost 84: . 

sug estive, and the most brilliant productions that have A New Edition of Martin’s The 


i d i ° 
eS Human Body. Briefer Course. JUST PUBLISHED 


Ready in May. By the late Prof. H. Newet. Martin of Johns 


, “3 Hopkins. Revised,with Practical Exercises by Prof 
Daniels’ Elements of Public Finance Gro. W. Fitz of Harvard. xiv+408 pp. 12mo 


By Prof. W. M. Dantexs of Princeton. 12mo. $1.20 net. | One Poor Sc ru ple. 


Prof. Henry B. Ward of the University of Nebraska > 
A handy manual of some 370 pages, for general reader } “ Martin's has always been a most admirable book from | A Seven Weeks Story. By Mrs. WiuLFRip 
or student, describing the actual system in the United | a scientific point of view, and the addition of the ap 
States, with some exposition and criticism of our mone 


| 
pendices, particularly that on demonstrations and ex | 7 . y xO 
tary system. The author’s standpoint is in the main periments, will do away with the single objection urged Warp. Crown wise $1.5 
conservative. against the book hitherto.’ 
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Postage on net books 8 per cent, additional, The Publishers’ New Catalogues ready in May. | LONGMANS, G R k EN, & CO. ’ 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF LATIN CLASSICS. |~ 


54 Books now out and under way. OXFOR MAPS. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. By Prof. H. - OSBORN, LL. D. 


The Cambridge Literature Series, PALESTINE, | pica ceseraahy 


WESTERN ASIA, CRED BIE FOCERS Ciscover ive 
Under the editorfal supervision of THOMAS HALL, JR., Harvard College 


and are ace ted 


F putheor 
cheapest th “y . The best in uniform excellence—the EGYPT AND SINAI, ty. Can be seen over arge 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. srPAtL's RAVENS, iin cise 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 








TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. | BOOK LOVER fis, gins at. | Modern French Literature. 
English Medieval Institutions. 1203 N. Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


By Bexsamin W. Waits, Ph.D., Harvard 
Including 7 numbers, aggregating 217 pp. Price $1.25, a ea Oa Sei i 


tamo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Cireutare D. C. MUNRO, KS, SEC -HANDAND NE 

on eppiteation. § Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. ORasihi ae Rare. ook boughs “ Cotas LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF DANTON. 
By Hivame Bettoc. 


‘« Mr. Belloc has produced the first searching, exhaustive, and profound study of Dan‘on’s 
character and its times and surroundings that has appeared in the English language. He has done 
more. He has written one of the most fascinating and at the same time well-rounded and mas- 
terful historical studies in existence—1 monumental work that will be the last word and an au- 
thority for many years to come.’’—Chicago Times- Herald. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRIZAN FRONTIER. 


The Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia. 
By Wittiam Harvey Brown. With 32 illustrations and 2 maps. 8vo, $3.00. 





With portrait. Octavo, 440 pp., $2.50. 


** Every word in Mr. Brown’s ‘On the South African Frontier’ is the simple, straightfor- 
ward word of a frontiersman who has a tale to tell, and tells it without too much varnish. Asa 
mere narrative of stirring adventures, the book can be recommended to the general reader ; but it 
is of especial value just now on account of the interesting side-light it throws upon the British 
method of governing savages.’’ —Literature. 


IN THE KLONDYKE. 


By Freperick Pater. Illustrated from photographs. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* There is good reason for sayi1g that this is the best description of the Klon yke mines and 
miners yet written, Except in his entertaining picture of a passage over the famous Chilkoot 
Pass, Mr. Palmer has permitted the country and its inhabitants to tell their own story, as it were. 
The result is a book of extraordinary interest.’’— Boston fournal. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Native Ferns. 


By Mrs. Frances 'T. Parsons (formerly Mrs. Dana). With 144 illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net, 


‘¢ This book follows the plan of ‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers’ (now in its 43d 
thousand). It is fully illustrated, and will be of great service to all wh» have not had the oppor- 
tunity of early training in wood-lore. How to Knowthe Fe ns’ not only identifies the ferns, 
but their family relations and neighbors, It will beyond doubt receive a general welcome.’’—— The 
Outlook. 





TWO EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Ready May 6. 
A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


By Frieprich Paursen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 
Edited and Translated by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri, Crown 8vo, pp. 720, $3.00 met. 

The value of Prof. Paulsen’s Ethics was at once recognized upon its first appearance in Ger- 
man, and the desirability of an English translation has been so often and so urgently advised that 
the publishers have been pleased to undertake it. Notonly as a text-book for colleges and univer- 
sities, but as a treatise appealing to the general educated public, does this work lay special claim. 
By many competent critics it is regarded as the most inspiring and suggestive discussion of morality 
thus far written, 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 


By |. Scorr Crarx, A.M., Professor of English in Northwestern University. 
ey g ) 


8VO, 9OO pages. $2.00, net. 

‘This unique book presents a ‘* scientific method’ of studying the great writers, devised by its 
author after long experience in teaching, and tested for years in his classroom. It is a study of rather 
than about the masters of English prose, mainly through citations of the most, authoritative pub- 
lished criticism on each writer, with analyses of the styles of the various authors, These analyses 
are #0 arranged as to exhibit the central characteristic of each author, and are supplemented by ex- 
haustive bibliographies, 








criptive circulars of these books mailed upon application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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3 |Companys 


NEW BOOKS 


Thaddeus Stevens 


By SAMUEL W. McCaLL. In “American 
Statesmen Series.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


A biography of ‘‘The Great Commoner” 
who was so conspicuous a figure in Congress 
during the war for the Union. Mr. McCall, 
the able representative from Massachusetts, 
has told the story exceedingly well. 


























Psychology and Life 


By Huco MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


Professor Miinsterberg, who is an authori- 
ty in his domain, here treats of Psychology 
in its relation to Physiology, Education, Art, 
History, and Mysticism. His book is of re- 
markable value, and those who read it with 
appreciation will find it invigorating and ina 
high degree helpful. 


The Antigone of Sophocles 

Translated into English by GEORGE H. 
PALMER, Professor in Harvard University. 
With an Introduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 


This translation is of equal excellence with 
Professor Palmer’s admirable translation of 
the Odyssey. It j.** the force and fluency of 
an original work. His Introduction treats in 
a luminous manner of the Greek drama and 
the place of Antigone in Greek tragedy. It 
would be difficult to gainsay Emerson’s ad- 
vice to read the great ancient classics in 
translations if they were translated like Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s Odyssey and Antigone. 


Hermione and Other 
Poems 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. Small 16mo, 
$1.00. 


The poems in this book are of the same 
high order of thought and poetic charm with 
Sill’s two other books—Poems, and The 
Hermitage—and the three little volumes 
are a precious addition to American poetry. 


Under the Beech=-Tree 


Poems by ARLO BATES, author of “The 
Puritans,’”’ etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50 


Those who have enjoyed Mr. Bates’s pre- 
vious books of poetry will welcome this 
tasteful volume, which is the best he has 
yet produced, the one which shows most 
fully his imaginative power and the lyrical 
expression of which he is master. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
1 East st 17th Street, New York. 























The Queen’s London. 


Containing Exquisite Views of London and tts En- 
virons, together with a fine series of Pictures of 
the Queen's Diamond zubtios Procession, 2n- 
larged Edition, Price, $3. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 








7 AND 9 WEST 18TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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COMPENDIUM OF THE LIFE OF L. DA PONTE. 
New York: I- Riley & Co. 1807. 

HENRY TIMROD’S POEMS. Any edition. 

SOME CHINESE GHOSTS. Heary. Roberts 
Bros. 1887. 

TIGER LILIES. Sipney Lanter. Hurd & Hough 
ton. 1867, 





RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Toronto: 


Belford Bros. 1875. 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603-16. 


2vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1863. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. | 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866 

THE JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
UNITED STATES. Henry Wansey. Salisbu 
ry. 1796. 

SENECA’S MORALS. New York: 1si?7. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





A new novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A Daughter of the 
Vine. 


Uniform with ‘Patience Sparhawk and Her 


Times” and the * Californians.” 


With Portrait of the Author. 





JOHN LANE, 140 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














Old Books. Rare Books, 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting list issued, 
364 pages. 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (whic hsum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
St. James, London, S. Ww. 


F. W. CHRIST ERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the le ading 
Paris Publishers ; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and = ‘Classics. a s of stock matled 
ondemand. New books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as s00n as issued. 





— When omng , please ask for 
LIBERAL ee... you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p Sr., NEW YORK. 
(Mention this dilvertisement and receive a discount ] 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI.- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbi{ndings, rare Prints 
and Autographs etc. Only fine specimens ure dealt with. 

BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


Ts Tige'tremontst. Laren FOREIGN BOOKS 
Butlaien corner West St. 


ton, Mass. eaportations from Europe. 
Catelegues « on applic ation. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGA- 


Send stamp for list. Address A. J. cRawrone 
$12 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A 
New 
and 
Important 
Work 
of 
Fiction 


A New Novel by S 


which every touch is convincing. 
firmly, receive their just values. 
recalls Dumas and equals the very best . 


delightful romance.” 





¥ ‘THE SILVER CROSS.” 


. R. KEIGHTLEY, Author of « The Cavaliers,” etc. 
and for sale “everywhere. Cloth, durably bound, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.25. 


“From the first page to the last the atmosphere is that of pure romance, in 
The historical personages, while 
The main characters are treated with a breadth that 


human. Perhaps the most successful is the Irish Viscount Barrymore, who, with his 


and charm. In fact, nothing but unstinted praise can be given to this singularly 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


By the 
Author 
of 


‘‘The 
Crimson 
Sign,”’ 


Now ready, 


sketched in 








Publishers. - 





Dodd, Mead & Company, 


5th Ave. and 2) st St., New York. 








'ee00 “THE GODHOOD 
voit MAN” 


A new thinker who has set the religious 
mind to see the Fallacies of their theolo 


and points out the th to a better soc al | 
order. :: It is a book that every one is 
2 


TALKING ABOUT 


for the great truth it contains. 


The Chicago Chronicle says 
“It is remarkable for its boldness and strength, It 
excites one’s admiration for its fearlessness and 
iy " If your book dealer has not got it, it will 
xe forwarded on receipt of 25 cts.; cloth 50 cts 
Nicholas Michels, 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 








JOAN OF ARC. By Francis C. Lowett. 
$2.00. “ Asa piece of historical biography it is a nobie 
success.””—-Am. Historical Review 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


LE OOK S.—A ll Out- of-print Books supplied, 

no matter on whee subject. Acknowledged the 
world over as the most expert book finders extant. 
Please state wants. BAKEI’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


100,000 Vols. in Stock. 
| Rare Books '2:2°2 Caan 
JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ Ye Olde Booke Man,” 

53 State Sr., Atpany, N. Y. 


f Stanley Weyman. All live, unaffectedly 
knavery, loyalty, and breezy fatuity, isa creation. The narrative grips all the way 
through. Mingled with stirring adventure gallantly told are scenes of quiet humor 
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Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Up-to-Date, 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large Svo, 033 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50: 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, Soc, additional 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Ilustrations. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt af the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


UTHOR For all business between 


Author and Publisher, 
address EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Liber- 
ty St., New York. Mention Nation 








| To Authors: 





We Publish 
Manuscripts required aqeyear. RS 
TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, Aft” Vouk 








NEW ORDER. CHICAGO, ILL, A 16-page crit! 


cai tsonthly. Rev. Phebe Hana 
ford anys: “Ita reading matter ta interesting and value 
bie, literary tone excellent; keeps abreast of the times.” 
Per year, with premium, 25 cents. 6 months, 10 cents 
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Authors 
Revised and Enlarged) TEN CENTS 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
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nternational Courts 
of Arbitration 


By THOMAS BALCH 
8vo, cloth, 75c. 


Mr. Balch was too good a lawyer and too well versed in his 
tory to suggest that all war could be avoided by any panacea. 
What he did was to point out that great civilized nations could 
secure the services of the leaders of neutral nations, men of 
high standing as students and experts in international law, 
and could before a small and carefully chosen body of that kind 
thresh out their differences and abide by the judgment of such 
a court, just as do individuals in disputes over questions of 
intricacy. 

He was promptly supported by Professor Lorimer of Edin 
burgh, author of several standard works on international law, 
and by M. Prévost-Paradol, one of the brilliant newspaper 
men of France under Napoleon III., and by Richard Cobden, 
that great exponent of sound common-sense in good govern- 
ment. It received the characteristic approval of President 
Lincoln, who said to Mr. Balch, ‘‘Start your idea—it may 
make its way in time, as it is a good one.’’ And that ay ny 
is now fully realized at the end of only a little more thana 
coe of a century.—-The Philadelphia Ledger, April 14th, 

899, 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 
Publishers, Philadelphia 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Washable 
French Grenadine 


is a very lacey fabric with satin-like stripes running 
through it about two inches apart. It is in colored 
grounds, printed in colors and white; when made up 
over a colored foundation it is very effective in appear- 
ance, and at the same time it makes a very practical 
and serviceable afternoon gown for summer use. The 
colors are Black, Navy, Sky, Helio, and Pink. Price, 
35 cents a yard. 

We are also exhibiting at this time very full assort- 
ments of Madras, Oxfords, and other shirting mate- 
rials for waists; Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy Mus- 
lins, and Ginghams for Gowns; Piques, Ducks, and 
heavy materials for tailor-made suits and for golfing 
and cycling wear. 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 
JAMES McCUTCHEON& CO. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. Traas- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by Roperr Latta, M. A., D. Phil. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.10. 


Treatise of Human Nature. Reprinted from the Original 
Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. SELBY-Biager, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown, 8vo, $2.25. 


Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding, and an En- 
quiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. Edited by L. A. SELBy-BiGGE, 
M.A. Crown &vo, $2.00. 


British Moralists. 
Eighteenth Century. 
8vo, $4.50. 


Selections from Writers principally of the 
Edited by L. A. SELBy-Biaag, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 


By James Martineau, D.D. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 
$2.60. : 


New and Cheaper Edition. In one volume. 


A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. Second 


Edition. 2vols. Crown 8vo, $4.50. 


Elementary Political Economy. By Epwin Cannan, M. A. 


Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 25c. 


Treatise on Harmoay. By Sir F. A. Gore Ovsetey, Bart. 


Third Edition, 4to, $2.50, 


Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, based upon that 
of Cherubini, Second Edition. By the same author. 4to, $4.00, 


Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. Second 
Edition. By the same author, 4to, $2.50. 


A Treatise on a Practical Method of Training Choristers. 


By J. VanLey Roperts, Mus, Doc. Oxon. Small 4to, Cloth back, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send for Catalogue. 








